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PART IL. 


CHAPTER I. 


WELVE years — 
the fourth part 
of a working life, 
time to change a 
child into a man 

—have passed since Jack was tied 
to the wreck by Captain Cardiff. 
If the years have made a differ- 
ence in the boy, they have done 
more for the town of Esbrough. It 
had been a sleepy little market 
town; it is now a great manufac- 
turing centre. The lanes, narrow, 
winding, hedged with honeysuckle, 
have become streets, mostly mean, 
dismal, uniform, for the ‘ hands.’ 
Where the waves ran along the lone 
line of shore, stand docks with 
stately ships. There are half-a- 
dozen ecclesiastical edifices, brand 
new, in addition to the old parish 
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church built by the Armstrongs. 
There is the church with a spire, 
where the vicar of the newly-made 
district bars off the chancel from 
the nave, so as to keep up the An- 


-glican figment of laity and priest- 


hood, and every Sunday brings 
up the rear of a grand procession 
of twelve, marching two and two, 
from the vestry, a distance of at 
least ten feet, to their seats in the 
choir. There is also the barn of 
brick, in which something is 
preached every Sunday which is 
loud, fierce, and satisfying, and 
gives unfeigned pleasure to an 
overflowing congregation. There is 
a broad new street, much grander 
and finer than the old High Street 
of Esbrough, just as Oxford Street 
supplanted High Street, Holborn. 
Here shops, as good as any in 
London, supply the Esbrough la- 
dies with those superfluities of 
life, in the shape of dainty decora- 
tions, which were unknown to 
their mothers. 

Esbrongh has become u power 
in the land—it rivals Barrow-in- 
Furness; it has outstripped Dar- 
lington, and left it far behind ; it 
is courted by banks; it is re- 
spected by commercial travellers ; 
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and it is considered, for thirty 
miles round at least, as a Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, where pushing 
lads who want to pick up gold 
have only to go to push and to 
find. In a certain sense the belief 
is founded on fact, because if you 
stoop you may pick up iron; and 
the transmutation of metals is no 
longer a secret for Esbrough people. 
Esbrough is the English Chicago. 

One man has done it all. He is 
the king of the town, the leader of 
the enterprise; he is the newly- 
made mayor, the founder of all the 
new institutions, the chief support 
of all the new charities, the chair- 
man of all the new committees— 
everything in Esbrough is of yes- 
terday. He is Paul Bayliss—once 
the unlucky Paul—who has been 
many things, and failed in all, who 
is now the great and successful 
Paul. You may see him in his 
carriage, driving from his house 
to the works, any morning. With 
one consent the people take off 
their hats to him. If any fail 
in this mark of reverence, it is 
considered a proof of bad breeding. 
Strangers and visitors are taken 
out in the morning to be shown 
the local great man; they are also 
invited to join in the general cus- 
tom of taking off their hats. Com- 
mercial travellers, who are, as @ 
body, ever ready to acknowledge 
the greatness of success, salute 
King Bayliss with the unction of 
sincerity. 

Captain Perrymont, who em- 
ploys nearly as many hands, and 
is supposed to be nearly as rich, 
does not meet with the same out- 
ward tokens of respect. The rea- 
sons are obvious. Bayliss belongs 
to the people, Perrymont belongs 
to the land. Bayliss has risen 
from themselves, Perrymont rose 
from another level. Bayliss is 
rough, genial, and hearty; Perry- 
mont is reserved. Bayliss is open- 
handed and generous; Perrymont 


gives rarely, though he gives large 
sums. Bayliss, if rough and rude 
of speech, if ostentatious of his 
wealth, is always in evidence as 
the rich and successful man. He 
drives in his carriage, while Perry- 
mont prefers to walk. Captain 
Perrymont is courteous, delicate in 
his phrases, sensitive of nature, 
polite to his employés; but he is 
as unapproachable as when he was 
on full pay and in command of a 
three-decker. Bayliss will swear 
at a man one moment and ask him 
to dinner the next; he will abuse 
a clerk like a pickpocket, and 
then, finding that he is himself in 
fault, will send him a cheque. 
Perrymont considers his people as 
the crew of his ship; they are 
paid, and must do their duty. But 
he pays his people well, and he is 
better served than Bayliss. He 
forms his own plan of social eco- 
nomy, and refuses to listen to the 
law of supply and demand. His 
establishment could be any time 
reduced by five-and-twenty per 
cent. ; but Perrymont pays what he 
thinks is just and right. Yet he 
is not popular, for he is not known. 
Men as they are, and as they seem 
to be, are often twain. Bayliss, 
who shows so generous, charitable, 
religious, bluff, and hearty, is self- 
ish, greedy, vain, and sensual. 
Perrymont, who has always led a 
secluded life, has acquired the 
faults of secluded men, in that he 
hides himself. No one knows, not 
even his son, the warm nature of 
the man. In his heart lies a whole 
bank full of possibilities, never 
drawn upon, because men do not 
suspect them. He does not give 
to the things which Bayliss sup- 
ports, not because he is avaricious, 
but because the objects seem to 
him unworthy. He does not mix 
with the people round him, be- 
cause their thoughts are not his, 
and because his pursuits, which a 
certain day at Bastable’s may have 
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taught us, are such as the com- 
mon herd have no sympathy with. 
Bayliss founded his popularity on 
the discovery that promises cost 
nothing, that fine words butter all 
sorts of sugarless cakes, and make 
them palatable, and that if you 
want a man to serve you honestly 
you must praise him. Perrymont 
was of a nature most likely to 
mount higher, Bayliss of a nature 
most likely to sink lower. 

Twelve years ago, was there a 
more unlucky, despairing creature 
in the world than Paul Bayliss? 
Poor Johnny Armstrong’s money 
brought no prosperity to the scrap- 
iron factory. The rent-days had 
to be met, the daily expenses had 
to be found. Paul Bayliss sat all 
day in a draughty office with pen 
and paper before him, trying to 
make out that two and three make 
ten. In the evening he went home 
to a peevish wife, who mistook a 
fretful temper for the legitimate 
outcome of disappointment, and 
put the complaints which kept her 
to a couch on the back of the un- 
lucky factory. With her, equally 
peevish, but more spiteful, sat his 
sister, whose little fortune was 
swallowed up as well. The end of 
the struggle seemed very near. 
But for the sake of his little child, 
Paul Bayliss cared nothing when it 
came. 

Now, the peevish wife and the 
snappish sister had carried their 
fretfulness and ill-temper to a 
better world—perhaps got rid of 
them there as a useless encum- 
brance. The little child, his daugh- 
ter Ella, was a young lady of nine- 
teen, the one thing in the world 
that he loved beside himself, the 
sole weak point in what was else 
a panoply of selfishness, proof 
against arrow or shot of culverin. 
‘The poverty, gone like a dream, 
‘was forgotten, save in the wakeful 
watches of the night, when the 
voice of reality makes itself heard, 


and we see ourselves, what we are, 
and what we have been, in all the 
unlovely truth. We live in the 
sweet world of imagination, lapped 
by the soft waves of fancy, cradled 
and lulled by the thoughts which 
show us as we wish ourselves to 
seem. Then a wakeful night comes 
upon us, a casual speech from a 
candid friend shakes us rudely 
from our dreaming, the veils fall 
from us, the coloured lights fade 
away, and the white sunshine 
pours in upon the soul. Heavens! 
can yonder figure, smirched with 
mud, halt and maim, purblind and 
groping, mopping and mowing, a 
hunchback making believe to be 
an Apollo—can this be the self of 
our contented imagination ? 

The poverty gone, that was the 
great thing; wealth—such wealth 
as even a great brewer, or a great 
coal-owner, or a great landed lord 
might desire and envy—in place 


of grinding debt and an empty 


purse. Real wealth—not the gaudy 
bubble of a financial speculation— 
hard money for work done, and 
for solid metal sold—no possible 
fatal chance that might cause the 
whole to collapse like a house of 
cards—all solid, growing, tangible 
wealth —an income steady, in- 
creasing, dependent on a demand 
as certain as the growth of mili- 
tary armaments, naval develop- 
ments, and other proofs of ad- 
vancing civilisation—also onasup- 
ply which seemed as inexhaustible 
as the bowels of the earth. The 
savings and investments grew year 
by year ; the property became daily 
more valuable; men looked upon 
the lucky Bayliss with awe, as 
upon one chosen specially. What 
is before a man sorich? England’s 
fountain of honour wells out plen- 
tifully at his feet. He shall be 
knight, baronet, peer, according as 
he has audacity to ask or ambition 
to hope. 
How was it done ? 
B2 
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You remember the stroke of 
Myles’s spade, how it split upon 
the rock six inches below the sur- 
face—that stroke was the founda- 
tion of Paul Bayliss’s fortune. 

Bastable went the next morning 
to the tumbledown factory where 
Bayliss sat, as usual, with the im- 
possible sum in arithmetic before 
him. It was a weariness to him, 
contriving how a sum might be 
pared off here and saved there, and 
how, when all was done, he only 
got the deeper in the mire. How 
did life feel to those who were not 
so ‘sair hadden doun’ by an ad- 
verse fortune? He looked up, and 
saw the man who had yesterday 
played the fool with a rod over 
the field. 

Bastable pulled a chair to the 
table and sat down. 

‘ You know me,’ he said. ‘I am 
an assayer of metals, as well as a 
mesmerist. You saw me yesterday 
with Captain Perrymont. We sur- 
veyed your field. I am also a 
diviner, and am one of the few 
men living who understand how 
to call and control the spirruts.’ 

Bayliss waved his hand im- 
patiently. 

‘ Tut, tut, man,’ he cried; ‘ don’t 
come here with your blather about 
spirruts. I have got something else 
to do. There; good morning.’ 

‘ Wait a bit. I am alsoa miner- 
alogist and a geologist. I am going 
to make your fortune, Mr. Bayliss.’ 

‘My word!’ said Paul, think- 
ing some spiritualistic trick was 
coming; ‘ that’s more than I can 
do for myself. Goon, my lad.’ 

‘ Have you ever thought, in your 
factory here, how it would be if 
you were working your own iron? 
Stay; don’t take the trouble to 
answer. Have you ever considered 
what might be made if you had 
command of the raw material, close 
to hand, your own for the dig- 
ging ?” 

He spoke hurriedly, and then 


he pulled himself up short, for he 
thought he had gone too far. 

Paul Bayliss stared. It took 
some time to awaken him from the 
torpor that long-continued unsuc- 
cess, like long frost, produces in 
the brain. 

‘Have I thought? he echoed. 
‘ Have I lain awake at night and 
dreamed impossible things? Get 
to the point, man.’ 

‘The point, as it always is,’ 
said Bastable,‘is . . . howmuch? 
What is to be my share? I am not 
going to ask for a large sum. You 
are welcome to make money as 
fast as you like. For myself, I am 
tired of England; tired of my life 
here—tired, if you must know, of 
my wife—and I want to go away 
and have done with it. In Cali- 
fornia, or in Australia, there are 
metals worth a man’s trying for; 
better than all your iron mines 
round here.’ 

‘ What iron mines round here ?’ 

‘Not yet—not yet; but there will 
be. Now, how much ?’ 

Bayliss began to think there 
might be something in it. 

‘You ask before you give,’ he 
said. 

‘Ay!’ replied Bastable. ‘ He is 
a fool who gives before he asks. I 
give nothing; I sell. You are not 
asked to give, but to buy. How 
much ? 

‘How the devil am I to know 
how much, unless I know the 
secret? asked the other, im- 
patiently. 

‘See here, then,’ replied Bas- 
table, producing a paper. ‘ Here is 
an agreement by which you pro- 
mise that if the secret I shall give 
you is worth twenty thousand 
pounds, you will give me, or ar- 
range for me to draw upon you, as 
soon as you are convinced of it, 
three thousand.’ 

‘I haven’t a penny to give a 
beggar,’ replied Bayliss. 

‘That doesn’t matter. You wilh 
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soon have plenty of pennies. Call 
a witness—two witnesses — and 
sign.’ 

Bayliss went out—it was a sign 
of his poverty that he had not 
even a clerk to call—and brought 
in his foreman and a hand to wit- 
ness his signature. The signature, 
at least, could bring no harm upon 
him 


Then Bastable communicated 
his information. 

On Paul Bayliss’s land — that 
waste piece of marshy meadow 
which had been Johnny Arm- 
strong’s last strip of hereditary 
territory, where his paltry flock of 
geese fed, out of whom he hoped to 
make a miserable pound or two— 
only a foot beneath the surface, lay 
a vein of the richest ironstone the 
country had to show. How deep 
it lay, how far it stretched, was 
as yet uncertain. But there it 
was; all his own, lying in his own 
field, with no one to gainsay his 
right to dig. 

‘ And nowhere else ?’ asked Bay- 
liss, breathless. ‘Nowhere else? 
Is there none on Captain Perry- 
mont’s land ?” 

‘I suppose the vein runs both 
ways,’ replied Bastable. ‘ Indeed, 
it must; but how far down we 
cannot say. Meantime, there is 
yours. I could show you iron else- 
where, but it would be no use to 
you, not being on your own land.’ 

Bayliss absolutely gasped. Iron 
somewhere else that no one knew 
of! Bastable was a clever man, 
but he had not been brought up 
to business, and here his astute- 
ness failed him. After all, he was 
not a Yorkshireman born. 

* Tell me where it is elsewhere,’ 
he said ; ‘that is, if you like.’ 

‘No objection at all to tell you,’ 
replied Bastable, thinking of his 
three thousand pounds. ‘Look; 
this is a map of Ravendale county. 
I’ve walked all over this district 
with a hammer in my hand. I’ve 


made discoveries. Here, for in- 
stance: this is in the cliff, you 
know, at Ravenburn-by-the-Sea ; 
the iron crops up at the surface. 
The property belongs to ‘ 

‘Ah, never mind,’ said Bayliss 
impatiently. ‘Go on; go on. 
Never mind the details.’ 

* Well, then, here again, also by 
the sea, only you would have to 
tunnel under it; and here, four 
miles away, just behind the old 
farmhouse that I’ve marked in the 
map.’ 

‘ And why haven’t you sold this 
information too ?’ 

* Because they know it already.’ 

Bayliss’s face dropped. 

‘They know it already—the 
dolts! the donkeys! the idiots !— 
and they won’t work it. They 
haven’t the spirit to pick up the 
fortune that is lying at their feet 
when it only wants a few thou- 
sands to work it. I’ve tried them. 
They refuse to touch it: they like 
fo go on in their old-fashioned 
way.’ 

It seems incredible, but all this 
was possible only twenty years 


0. 

Bayliss had got hold of the 
map now, and was poring over it 
in an earnest, excited way. 

‘It’s no use to you,’ he said 
carelessly ; ‘ you may as well leave 
it with me;’ and tossed the map, 
as if not caring much about it, on 
a table beside him. ‘Come with 
me now, and show me where the 
iron is on my ground.’ 

Bastable left the map with him, 
and they walked away to the spot 
where he had found the iron the 
day before. 

Bayliss was not a man to let the 
grass grow under his feet, when 
the chance, long wished for, came 
at length. Nor was he one to let 
things out before their time. He 
went up to London, furnished by 
an unsuspecting lawyer with infor- 
mation, and came back to Esbrough 
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with a smart young man from the 
great firm of with whom 
he made excursions backwards and 
forwards to his field. The result 
was an immediate advance of cash, 
and the commencement of opera- 
tions. 

Before many weeks elapsed, it 
was known that Paul Bayliss had 
found iron on his ground; that 
Paul Bayliss was erecting works 
with borrowed money; that Paul 
Bayliss had undertaken the work- 
ing of newly-found mines in Raven- 
dale county, at the expense of a 
royalty on every ton; and that 
Paul Bayliss, as for a year or two 
the sleepy people thought, was on 
the highroad to bankruptcy and 
ruin. 

Paul Bayliss knew better: he 
was on the highroad to a colossal 
fortune ; and he arrived there. 

As for Bastable, when he found 
the use that had been made of his 
map, he used bad language, and 
felt small. He felt small at home, 
and he used bad language in his 
interview with Mr. Bayliss. But 
Bayliss was not a man to be 
daunted by bad language, of which, 
indeed, he had himself a plentiful 
stock ready to hand. 

* You see,’ he said, ‘ you made a 
good bargain, but you might have 
made a better. The three thou- 
sand shall be yours. You do not 
understand, of course, that what 
people will not do for themselves 
they will let others do for them. 
I put money into their pockets 
without risk or trouble, and into 
my own too. Come, man, be rea- 
sonable. You have got all you 
asked. Why grumble because I 
have got more than I paid for?” 

Bastable began to swear again, 
but it was no use. 

‘Not one single other sixpence, 
man,’ said Bayliss—‘ not one sin- 
gle sixpence shall you have out of 
it. You thought to get three 
thousand out of twenty or s0, 


did you? Much you knew about 
iron mines! That was fifteen per 
cent. in your own mind, Bastable,’ 
he added with a chuckle. ‘If I 
live ten years longer, it won’t be 
one per cent. Hf I live twenty 
years longer, it will not be an 
eighth per cent.’ 

And he was right. Bastable, 
when he got his three thousand, 
disappeared ; left Esbrough with- 
out the politeness of letting his 
wife know that he was about to 
go, or what was to be his future 
address. Nor did he leave behind 
him any portion of the three 
thousand. Bastable was no more 
seen, and if any human being re- 
gretted his departure, he or she 
was not known to his wife and 
friends. 

Of course the thing went far- 
ther. Paul Bayliss did not have 
all the luck to himself. Captain 
Perrymont was reminded that the 
surrounding lands were his, and, 
stirred out of his tranquil life, 
began also to seek for iron, and 
found it, for the country-side was 
one great iron-bed. He, too, com- 
menced the glorious game of 
making a fortune. And then 
people took to writing books, in 
order to show that everybody 
always knew how iron was plen- 
tiful in Ravendale county, and 
each man called himself and his 
neighbour ass, because they had 
not been the first to turn the 
knowledge to a practical use. 

These things happened when 
Jack’s education was beginning at 
Croxwold Rectory, ten miles from 
Esbrough. News of local affairs 
were but slightly regarded by Mr. 
Fortescue, to whom events of 
later date than the beginning of 
our era possessed small interest. 
That Mr. Bayliss had found iron; 
that a little town, through one 
man’s luck and energy, was be- 
coming a great manufacturing 
centre, was not enough to change 
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the ordinary topics of talk between 
the clergyman and his pupil. So 
that the fact that Mr. Bayliss was 
now a rich man grew up by de- 
grees in Jack’s mind. With it he 
associated, dimly enough, Myles’s 
statement that Mr. Bayliss would 
some day be pleased to make his 
acquaintance. 

Meantime he had to get edu- 
cated. Fortunately his patron 
was not one of those with whom 
solitude crystallises the brain. He 
found a boy totally ignorant even 
of the most elementary learning, 
but quick and ready beyond belief. 
Jack absorbed everything, and 
forgot nothing. 

The day’s work began at six, 
and lasted till bedtime. The 
pupil was never tired of learning, 
nor the master of teaching. There 
was not too much book-work, be- 
cause Jack was only too ready to 
read all day long. They roamed 
about in the ficlds, and the man 


of experience talked. In these. 


walks the boy learned something 
of those sciences of observation 
which are best thus taught: he was 
able to discern between flowers, 
and imbibed the elementary no- 
tions of geology. In the evening 
he watched the stars, and learned 
to humble his soul in presence of 
the heavenly vastness; the morn- 
ings were spent over his books, 
and after their early dinner his 
tutor told his unwearied listener 
something from the mighty book 
of human progress. Good men 
and great men adorned the pages 
of this unwritten work, which lay 
in the boy’s mind like the seed- 
ling in the warm spring ground, 
ready to put forth leaves and 
flowers. 

There was no play. Singular to 
relate, the boy was never taught 
cricket or football, those games so 
essential to modern education that 
we are fain to give up three- 
fourths of our boys’ time to their 


study. Jack had a pony, and the 
tutor and the boy rode toge- 
ther: he had a fishing-rod, and 
they whipped the streams for 
trout: he had a dog with whom 
he could run and shout; but 
actually no play. 

At fourteen Mr. Fortescue took 
him for three months to France, 
and they both lodged in the house 
of a pasteur near Paris. During 
those three months no books but 
French, and no talk but in French. 
The boy positively knew more 
French when they returned than 
any Rugbeian at eighteen. At 
fifteen, Mr. Fortescue took him 
to Dresden. Same effect. Jack 
learned German in the three 
months spent there. 

The two great events of his 
education, however, were when, 
at about fourteen, Mr. Fortescue 
presented him, seeing his handi- 
ness with the household tools, 
with a lathe, and when a little 
later he began to teach him ma- 
thematics. 

It was many years since the old 
clergyman had taken his degree 
at Cambridge, but he bought 
the new books and began to study 
the new methods. He felt his old 
power return, and with it a long- 
forgotten enthusiasm, which he 
was not slow in imparting to the 
boy. Then he found that the 
right line was reached at length; 
Jack should be Senior Wrangler. 
He reckoned, however, without 
the boy’s consent. The signs and 
symbols proved attractive at first; 
the mysterious power which the 
ever new combinations of letters 
and figures possess enchanted him 
for a year or two; but he wanted 
to make the science a means, not 
an end. He would be no mere 
mathematician wasting his life in 
obtaining useless results; he was 
a mechanician. 

Born in a foundry, the first 
light that played upon his open- 
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ing eyes the fierce glare of a fur- 
nace, the first sounds that smote 
his ears the stroke of a hammer, 
how should the boy be anything 
but a mechanician ? 

He loved the wheels as William 
loved the red deer. He took every 
opportunity of watching the fur- 
nace roaring like a hungry mon- 
ster; the steam hammers beating 
up the stubborn metal as if it 
were so much soft wax; the molten 
iron pouring in liquid fire into the 
grooves and moulds. He loved to 
stand before the machines and 
watch their wheels go round, fol- 
lowing every link till he mastered 
the secret of their motion and 
grasped the thought that gave 
them life. They seemed to him 
to be animated beings. Prome- 
theus, when he blew the divine 
fire into his image of clay, and 
saw it breathe and move, did not 
experience a more intense delight 
than Jack Armstrong when, from 
his own lathe, he first turned out 
an engine moved by the same 
power which worked the steamers 
and the mills. Then grew up in 
his mind that, great as are the 
achievements of many - minded 
man, there is none so great, no 
triumph so legitimate, no glory so 
enviable, as that of a mechanician. 

He would be a mechanician. 

Myles came once a year to see 
him. He began by coming diffi- 
dently, for he thought the boy 
would be ashamed of him. But 
after the first visit he came trust- 
fully; and they used to make a 
great feast for him—a feast espe- 
cially of fruit, cream, and sugar, 
with coffee after it, such as he 
loved. He came in the summer, 
when the strawberries were ripe, 
and the three would sit on the 
lawn—Mr. Fortescue for the most 
part silent, wondering what might 
be the mental condition of this 
singular Irishman—while Myles 
talked, pouring out the things 


that came into his mind during 
the twelve months, and were stored 
up till he could tell them to Jack. 
It was a great night, looked for 
by all three as a change from the 
monotony of the days; and for the 
tutor and his boy a connection, if 
ever so remote, with the world of 
humanity beyond them: to Myles, 
a night of enjoyment, with an 
elevation of moral tone, to prepare 
for which cost him at least a 
month of mental training; and to 
the boy, a glimpse of the outer 
world, of which the very memory 
was gradually fading from his re- 
collection. 

But as for society, none, unless 
when some old college chum of 
Mr. Fortescue dropped down upon 
them for a week or two, when the 
boy sat and listened to the elders’ 
talk. Jack, then, grew up a rather 
serious boy, full of strange know- 
ledge, with a passionate love for 
everything that spoke of contriv- 
ance and the mastery of Nature. 
When Jack was seventeen, Mr. 
Fortescue came to London with 
him and made him read at Univer- 
sity College. He was to be Senior 
Wrangler, Mr. Fortescue thought. 
Jack read, but he spent his spare 
hours in the workshop, and his 
evenings reading books on mechan- 
ical appliances. At eighteen, Jack 
went to Cambridge, in obedience 
to orders. It was before the days 
when the universities and the col- 
leges began to bid against each 
other by offering entrance scholar- 
ships; but at the end of his fresh- 
man’s year he was first in the 
college examination. This was at 
St. John’s, that noble nurse of 
learning, where to be first of your 
year means to be in the very front 
rank of your generation. 

Cambridge taught him some- 
thing of the world; how other 
men of his own age looked on 
things: that there are things as 
worthy as mechanics: the proper 
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bearing of man with his contempo- 
raries: a respect for the book- 
worm’s life: due reverence for the 
sacredness of ancient things: tole- 
ration of opiion. Cambridge also 
taught him how to row. 

At the end of his first year Jack 
struck. He would not waste any 
more time in mathematics. He 
knew enough to start him in his 
profession, for he would be a me- 
chanical engineer. Mr. Fortescue, 
seeing the young man’s determi- 
nation, conceded the point with 
an inward struggle. 

‘ I thought,’ he said, ‘ that, in- 
stead of being a mechanician, you 
would be the mathematician of 
mechanics. I hoped that you would 
write books in which new mechan- 
ical principles might be deduced. 
And you prefer,’ he added mildly, 
* to toil in the noise and smoke of 
a factory, like a common work- 
man.” 


workman,’ he said. 

Then he begged another thing: 
that he might serve his time in 
Esbrough. 

‘No one, I suppose,’ he said, 
‘remembers anything about my 
name or my people’—as if Es- 
brough could forget the Arm- 
strongs! ‘ But I cannot forget how 
Myles hoisted me on my father’s 
tombstone, and told me that it was 
once all theirs. I should like to 
go to Esbrough, and I should like 
to work with Mr. Bayliss, once my 
father’s partner.’ 

‘ Workpeople, I am told,’ said 
Mr. Fortescue, ‘are persons gene- 
rally disagreeable in their habits, 
and rude in their manners. They 
would have no consideration what- 
ever for you.’ 

* That is what I want,sir. I 
want to be a workman in order 
that I may be a master afterwards. 
Do you remember what you told 
me once about the decline of the 
architectural art—how that it be- 


Jack laughed. ‘I am a common 


gan to decay when architeets ceased 
to be builders? It is just the same 
with engineering. We get on be- 
cause we are workmen as well as 
engineers. I shall never be able to 
do anything unless I am tied to 
the workshop for twelve hours 
a day.’ 

It was during these discussions 
that Myles turned up in time to 
take his part. He had but vague 
ideas on the subject of professions, 
and, except that he wanted Jack to 
be a great man, cared little in what 
direction his greatness might turn. 
But that Jack, after all his beau- 
tiful education—after promising to 
eclipse all the later Armstrongs, 
should go and work in a rough 
dress, among rough workmen, 
seemed a fall of most lamentable 
depth; and Myles nearly cried when 
Jack became more obstinate, refus- 
ing, as the hawker thought, the 
career of glory, and choosing one 
of servitude. When he heard that 
Jack proposed to work in Bayliss’s 
factory, he immediately proposed 
to introduce him, himself. 

‘Lord! Lord!’ cried Myles, 
‘ Paul Bayliss! I haven’t seen Paul 
Bayliss since you were born, only 
when I see him that day when Mrs. 
Bastable was at her tricks in the 
field. Paul Bayliss! He used to 
come the complete farmyard — 
ducks and pigs—both together, 
mind—wonderful! Paul Bayliss!’ 
—the memory of the past made 
his voice drop a little—‘ Jack, he’ll 
jump out of his skin when he sees 
you again.’ 

Paul Bayliss very nearly did 
jump out of his skin when Myles, 
dressed in his best, brought Jack 
Armstrong to see him. He was 
walking up and down the lawn in 
front of his house. He had clearly 
no recollection of Myles, whose 
appearance sixteen years, with tem- 
perance, had greatly changed—and 
for the better. Of course he did 
not know who was the young gen- 
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tleman, tall and handsome, who 
stood beside his visitor. 

‘ Mr. Bayliss,’ Myles began, ‘ it 
isn’t that we’re old friends that I 
come to see you—for, faith, the 
best thing an old friend can do, 
now you've got so high up the 
tree, is not to be after inthruding 
himself.’ 

‘ You may certainly be an old 
friend, but I do not remember 
you.’ 

‘Well then, I’m Myles Cuolahan. 
And now, maybe, you remember, 
Mr. Bayliss.’ 

Bayliss did remember. He gave 
one look at the face of the young 
man who stood beside him, and 
turned an ashy white; his hands 
dropped helplessly beside him, his 
eyes rolled, he gasped for breath— 
he reeled about as he stood. 

Myles caught him by the arm. 

‘Shure, Mr. Bayliss——’ 

He recovered himself in a mo- 
ment, and looked again at the 
young man. He knew who it was, 
without being told. The child 
whose birth he had almost for- 
gotten—-the boy whose rights he 
had invaded and whose property 
he held, stood before him. There 
could be no doubt. The brown 
curly hair was Johnny Arm- 
strong’s; so were the full bright 
eyes—so was the contour of the 
face; and for the mouth, it was 
that of Johnny Armstrong’s wife, 
clear-cut and small, set over a 
square and firmly-moulded chin, 
which was also hers. At all events 
it never had been poor Johnny’s. 

‘ I remember you now,’ he said, 
withaneffort. ‘ Excuse my strange- 
ness. I suddenly felt faint—not 
usual with me. Shake hands, Mr. 
Cuolahan—shake hands. I hope 
you are prospering. And this is 
your son ?’ 

* My son, Mr. Bayliss! Look at 
him, and ask me again, if you can, 
whose son he is.’ 

‘ My good friend, you can hardly 


expect me to know a young gen- 
tleman I have never seen before.’ 

‘My name is John Armstrong, 
sir,’ in Jack. 

Bayliss, recovered by this time, 
received the information with out- 
ward steadiness. 

‘ John Armstrong? Not the son 
of my old friend ?” 

‘That same, Mr. Bayliss—the 
child that was born after the fire.’ 

‘I had to thank Myles,’ said 
Jack, ‘for the first ten years of 
my life. Since then I have been 
educated by Mr. Fortescue, the 
Rector of Croxwold.’ 

* Ay, ay!’ said Paul, not know- 
ing what tosay. ‘Close by—close 
by; not once been over to see 
me!’ 

‘I came here, Mr. Bayliss, to 
ask you to—to take me into your 
works as an apprentice. Iam going 
to be a mechanical engineer.’ 

‘Nothing else,’ said Myles pa- 
thetically, waving a hand which 
years had only made more gigantic, 
‘ will suit the boy. He leaves Cam- 
bridge college—where he beat the 
best of them—and he wants to 
work in your dirty factory, Mr. 
Bayliss. He might have been a 
bishop, or a baronet, or—or any- 
thing, there. For old acquaint- 
ance, you know, I thought I would 
give you the job. Mr. Fortescue 
pays.’ 

Jack coloured, as Mr. Bayliss 
answered grandly : 

‘Pay?—pay? But you do not 
understand. My dear boy, if you 
are determined to be an engineer, 
come to me, by all means, and 
there shall be no question of pay- 
ment between your father’s son 
and myself. But it is a hard life. 
You will have to rise early, to 
work all day, and to associate with 
rough men. I see that you have 
been properly brought up. I can 
make no difference between you 
and the workmen.’ 

‘ I ask for none, sir. I want to 
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be an engineer, and I must first 
learn my trade.’ 

‘I will see then. Tell Mr. For- 
tescue that I hope to have the plea- 
sure of calling upon him to-morrow 
morning. And now good-bye!’ 

He shook hands with Jack, 
nodded carelessly to Myles, and 
went into the house. Then he 
locked the door of his study and 
sat down to think. ‘Not your 
own: not your own.’ It was the 
voice of his conscience crying to 
him so loudly, that he thought it 
was some one outside himself. 
‘ Not your own, and the rightful 
owner has come at last.’ All his 
mental powers collapsed, and for 
half an hour he sat motionless, his 
brain filled with confused images, 
and dreadful possibilities passing 
before him. Presently he got up, 
looking bent and worn. What is 
it, in this abject passion of fear, 
that shrinks us up, making the 
portly man thin, and the upright 
man bent? Paul Bayliss, had any 
one seen him then, was the po- 
verty-stricken, hesitating Bayliss 
of twelve years before. He remem- 
bered he had an appointment, but 
looking in the glass, and seeing 
his dazed and pallid face, sank 
back into his chair appalled. 
Then he hurriedly wrote a note of 
excuse, unlocked his door, gave it 
to a servant, and sat down again, 
once more to think. The morning 
passed into afternoon, the after- 
noon into evening, and when the 
servants came to call him in to 
dinner, they found him sitting 
where he had been all day, with 
his head upon his hand. He dined 
alone, and drank more than was 
good for him. After he had 
finished a bottle of port his fears 
vanished, and hope began, not to 
whisper, but to sing like any lark 
in his breast, that what had been 
done would never be found out, 
and that all was his—all was his. 
And so he went to bed. 


The night, to the criminal, the 
unsuccessful man, and the man 
who knows that he has made an 
ass of himself, is a period much 
more trying than the day, unless 
you sleep through it. Paul Bayliss 
awoke as the clock struck two, 
and at the memory of the past 
day began to tremble and to shake. 
The hours that followed before the 
dawn were even worse for him than 
those he had spent in his study ; 
for there he was only stunned and 
saw things darkly; but now the 
whole possible, dreadful future 
came before his eyes, and he saw 
himself stripped of his wealth, his 
honour, his position, disgraced, 
beggared, and even standing in the 
dock before his brother magis- 
trates, charged with . ... Even 
then he did not dare to name it. 
In this miserable mood sleep sur- 
prised him. Then he recovered 
his faculties, and laughed, for he 
thought he saw a way. 

‘Johnny Armstrong owed me 
money—who is to say that he did 
not? My sister lent it him, on the 
security of his last bit of property. 
Who can disprove that? The 
proofs of the debt were burned in 
the fire. The money never was 
paid; the property which I be- 
lieved to be my sister’s, for she 
always said so, became mine when 
she died. Bah! the story is so 
simple, so plain, that nothing 
could be clearer. What a fool I 
am to be frightened! Mine? Of 
course it is mine. And if it should 
be proved to be his, after all, I 
shall state my case and leave it to 
be arbitrated. And as for the boy, 
I will look after him, and make 
him my friend. All the world 
shall know that it is Johnny 
Armstrong’s son come back to 
Esbrough, and that his old partner 
Paul Bayliss is looking after the 
boy.’ 

The ghost was laid, and Bayliss 
became once more a free man. 
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More than that, he ceased to feel 
those qualms which had formerly 
troubled his peace of mind at ir- 
regular intervals, and became as 
easy and restful as the most be- 
lieving Christian. More again: 
all out of the kindness of his 
heart, and gratitude for kindness 
shown to little Jack, he invited 
Myles Cuolahan to take service 
in his own works, made him col- 
lector of his rents, gave him a 
house to live in—not one of the 
workmen’s houses, but a small cot- 
tage just out of town, where Jack 
could live with him as one who 
was a gentleman, and assigned a 
sufficient salary to make the post 
worth having. To be sure he 
knew—Bayliss never let his ge- 
nerosity interfere with his pru- 
dence—that Myles was the most 
honest man in all the world, and 
handy with the persuasive tongue, 
so that his interests as regards 
the rents were safe. 

All Esbrough heard it, and 
praised this man, so great, so good, 
so careful of all old ties and friends. 
Jack, the son of Johnny, dear to 
many a reformed toper’s memory 
—Jack, who had dropped, as it 
were, from the clouds, met every- 
where with friends who would 
have made much of him had he 
wished. But he did not wish. He 
meant to work; and after his 
twelve hours in the factory, dressed 
like the men, and working with 
them, he went home to Myles, and 
spent a couple of hours at least 
over his books, while Myles smoked 
and read; and then they had 
supper, talked, and went to bed. 
Every Saturday he walked over to 
Croxwold to spend the Sunday with 
Mr. Fortescue, leaving Myles to 
himself. And so the years of ap- 
prenticeship passed on, and Jack 
was a man of four-and-twenty 
summers, at whom the girls looked 
furtively as he passed along the 
street with light and springy step, 


in common workman’s clothes, but 
bearing the look of a prince. 

‘It’s young Mr. Armstrong,’ 
whispered the young ladies. ‘Look 
at him, dear. Isn’t he the hand- 
somest man in all Esbrough?” 

‘It’s bonny Jack Armstrong,’ 
said the factory girls out loud to 
each other. ‘Come here, bonny 
Jack, and we'll kiss you.’ 

But his thoughts were bent on 
other things than kissing, and 
Jack only laughed, shook his am- 
brosial curls, and went his way 
to woo the goddess of wheels and 
works. 


CHAPTER II. 


TWENTY miles, as the crow flies, 
from Esbrough, lies the city of 
Bedesbury: twenty miles, which 
might, to the Esbrough people in 
the old days, have been twenty 
thousand, for the city was as little 
known, save by name, as the city 
of Coomassie. Now a network of 
lines runs like some great spider- 
web across the country, and Bedes- 
bury is no longer twenty miles, but 
one hour distant from Esbrough— 
a place where holiday excursion- 
ists go to get a change from the 
noise of their factories, and to 
be, for a time, bathed in silence. 
Bedesbury is an ancient city. 
Long ago, even before Esbrough 
fell into the hands of the Arm- 
strongs, Bedesbury was an old 
town. There is no beginning to 
its history. Even when history 
itself began Bedesbury was ancient. 
The earth which lies in its grave- 
yards is all human dust. If the 
stones in its ancient gateways 
could speak, they could tell tales 
whereat the eyes of the novel- 
ist would brighten and his ears 
stand erect. A city of sacred me- 
mories, because all -human me- 
mories are sacred. Generation 
after generation, the men and wo- 
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men have lived and loved, have 
suffered and passed away, each one 
in his own youth confident that 
the devil was dead and the mil- 
lennium actually going to begin on 
his wedding-day, so far as he was 
concerned; each in turn finding 
the author of evil alive and hearty, 
but hoping that he himself should 
escape; each at last resigned to 
the sorrow that had been his lot, 
and thankful for the joys that he 
had ravished from the hands of 
avaricious fate. Go up and down 
the streets of the city; look at 
the venerable houses and the ivy- 
grown churches; think of your 
predecessors, whose very bones 
have vanished; remember that 
they lived as you do, that they 
thought as you do, that they hoped 
as you do, that they had the same 
weaknesses, the same strength, the 
same eternal doubts, and then, 
with a malediction on all pig- 
headed writers of history, sit down 
and get at the facts, and learn your 
history for yourself. The story of 
the world has yet to be written. It 
is not a story of kings and battles ; 
these play only a secondary place. 
The centuries go on; save for a 
siege here and a battle there, a few 
men hurried away to the slaughter- 
fields of priests and kings, and a 
few weeping women, life means 
the domestic hearth, the slow 
dropping away of the sand in the 
hour-glass—the recurrence of the 
sweet, sad night, the change of 
the seasons, the gradual approach 
of grey hairs, the arrival of death, 
great mystery of mysteries. Always 
disappointment, always failure of 
hopes, failure of strength, failure 
of purpose. The history of the 
world might be the history of how 
men learn to measure their am- 
bitions, and therefore their happi- 
ness, by their strength and their 
opportunities. Pray, you that 
have children, not that they may 
be strong of body, or clever, or 
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comely, or ambitious, but pray 
thdt they may have strength of 
will and sense to know how to 
live. 

Bedesbury, with its narrow, 
winding streets all uphill and 
downhill, lies nestled round the 
rock which juts out into the river, 
making it bend round upon itself, 
and describe as pretty a curve as 
ever was drawn by mathematiciar. 
On the rock stand its cathedral 
and its castle, the former a grand 
and simple pile, almost entirely 
Norman, with massive pillars 
and circular arches. Beside the 
cathedral stands the Close, and 
there, among the ladies who love 
the quiet of the spot, and the 
clergy who belong to the cathedral 
chapter, in one of a dozen houses 
standing on one side, covered with 
creepers and buried in flowers— 
houses dainty to look at, lovely 
for nine months in the year, and 
pretty for the other three, lived 
Miss Ferens, the protector of little 
Norah. In this retreat the child 
grew up. In the house, the peace 
of a well-regulated maiden lady’s 
ménage With old servants; outside, 
the Close, with its level lawns, 
its broad elms, the rooks cawing 
in the branches; and beyond, 
the mighty wall of the great 
cathedral, the south wall with 
the round windows, the long 
straight lines, the buttresses, and 
the tower of the glorious church, 
into which its builders poured 
all their souls. And high in the 
air, round the tower, the swifts 
flying about—long arrow-streaks 
against the blue sky above. At 
service-time, when the child was 
not worshipping with the few who 
formed the daily congregation, the 
roll of the organ, with the rise 
and fall of the choristers’ voices. 
Surely, of all peaceful spots on 
earth, there can be none more 

ful than the precincts of an 
English catheral. 











Miss Ferens was a lonely woman, 
having neither brother nor sister, 
and with the passionate longing 
for something to love which belongs 
to the nature of strong women. 
She was the orphan daughter of 
an ecclesiastical dignitary. She 
had been brought up under the 
shadow of the great cathedral, of 
which she knew every moulding 
and every tracing. She attended 
all the services; she knew every 
chorister and his history; she was 
familiar with every anthem, and 
critical rather than devout during 
its interpretation; one might al- 
most say, she knew every ser- 
mon. When her father died, leay- 
ing his only child more than 
comfortably off, it went to her 
heart to think of leaving the old 
place she knew so well. To wor- 
ship in a meaner edifice would 
have been bitterness to her; so, 
getting an ancient servant or two 
to stay with her, she took the first 
house in the Close which offered, 
and staid on. 

She had never been even com- 
monly pretty; her features, cast 
in a rough, strong mould, lacked 
that touch of feminine softness 
which sometimes goes far to re- 
deem a face otherwise supremely 
ugly. She was short-sighted, too, 
and the habit of peering close into 
things drew lines about her eyes, 
which were bright, but too full. 
She had a heavy, square forehead, 
which was too big for her face; 
and she had a rough, low voice, 
too strong for a woman’s. It was 
only when she sang, in a powerful 
contralto, that you could forgive 
that voice; and in this, the one 
accomplishment among all her ac- 
quirements, she found her plea- 
sure because she knew her power. 
‘No man,’ she would say, with a 
contempt that was not at all 
affected, ‘ever paid me any at- 
tentions at all. Men, my dear, only 
care for a pretty face; and nobody 
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ever could say that my face was 
pretty,’ which was certainly true; 
and it is a very remarkable thing 
to observe that women, pretty or 
plain, never can understand the 
singular infatuation which makes 
men go wild over beauty. Do they 
understand what beauty means? 
Only, I think, at second-hand, and 
because they see the pictured and 
sculptured forms that men admire. 
They lack the sense of beauty, 
which is a purely masculine gift; 
they so far fail to comprehend the 
nature of love, that they actually 
conceive it possible for a man to 
love an ugly woman. Charlotte 
Bronté, a woman of great penetra- 
tion in other respects, made this 
remarkable blunder. It is this 
curious deficiency in the feminine 
nature which makes them—while 
they are devoutly, and even prayer- 
fully curious, in the matter of love, 
to know what it means and why 
it exists—utterly incapable of 
writing a love poem. Burning 
Sappho is so rare that she has 
passed into a proverb. Sappho, 
Heloise, Louise Labé—where are 
the others who have written— 
where are those who have felt, the 
devouring passion which some- 
times turns men into angels or 
devils, and makes them half divine 
or less than human ? 

As for poor Miss Ferens,she never 
thought about men at all, save 
with a feeling of pity and con- 
tempt. By reason of their strength 
they had assumed the command 
of the universe, and yet how badly 
they did everything! In the matter 
of preaching alone, in which if 
anybody could claim to be a judge, 
she might, how wretched was the 
performance! As for governing 
the world, see what a mess they 
made of it! Look at the wars 
due to the mismanagement of men ! 
She had no tender memory for 
any one man. She knew that 


women sometimes surrender them- 
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selves, their reason, their inclina- 
tions, and their independence, to 
man ; but she regarded every fresh 
case that came before her as an- 
other instance of the weakness of 
our common humanity. 

And yet she was liked. Ladies 
liked her because she neither en- 
vied, nor bore malice, nor enter- 
tained rivalries, nor gossiped, nor 
outbid their own small arts of 
attraction. Even though she sang, 
and sang splendidly, she sang con- 
tralto, so that the sopranos lis- 
tened with an equal mind; and 
though she played, it was mostly 
at home, and then pieces of a 
severity which drove frivolous 
clergy-persons to seek refuge in 
slumber or whispered talk. Men, 
on the other hand, liked her for 
her freedom of talk, her independ- 
ence of thought, and the way in 
which she refused to defer to 
their judgment, while she asked 
no deference for her own. The 
young clergyman who sometimes 
found himself alone with her, 
shrank abashed at the thought of 
having his remarks pulled up 
with a short rope; but the old 
doctor of divinity, who knew 
books better than men, and 
opinions better than women, de- 
lighted to have a talk with Miss 
Ferens. 

Susan Ferens. ‘ Susan is my 
name,’ she said, ‘and Susan was 
my mother’s name. A plain sort 
of name, like Betty and Molly, 
gone out of fashion now that 
people have become too refined 
for their own nature. Susan my 
father calied me, and I thank him 
for it. How you got your name, 
Norah, unless it was some ridi- 
culous Irish sentiment of your 
father’s, I cannot imagine. It may 
basing you into trouble yet.’ 

She had tastes and pursuits 
almost masculine; used to keep 
a canoe and a light rowing boat 
moored in a little hut at the river- 


side, in which she would disport 
in the early summer mornings, or 
even the winter afternoons, when 
the river was free from other 
craft. Not that she objected to 
being seen—quite the contrary, 
being proud of her rowing—but 
she objected to being run into. 
Once she was upset, through the 
sudden drawing up of a barge 
rope. Then the privileged few 
who witnessed the accident, with 
a rapturous joy which may easily 
be imagined, had the pleasure of 
seeing the lady swim slowly round 
her boat, pick up the oars, lay her 
arms over the keel, and strike out 
with deliberation to the shelter of 
her own hut, which was close by. 
Once within that secure retreat, 
Miss Ferens gave way to temper, 
and used very strong expressions 
with regard to the barge rope. 

‘ Games!’ she used to say. ‘ Look 
at the shameful way in which 
women are treated in the way of 
games. Shuttlecock and battle- 
dore, skipping-ropes, lawn tennis, 
croquet, and that is pretty well all. 
Why are we kept out of all the 
really exciting things? I don’t 
want to play football, which is 
a singularly ungraceful game even 
for a boy; and what women, with 
their ridiculous dresses, would 
look like, kicking a ball about, 
I really dare not think. But 
cricket —look at cricket. The 
game is picturesque, not too 
rough, and full of all kinds of 
chances for showing skill. I shall 
never be satisfied, Norah, till I 
have invented a way of playing 
cricket for girls. The ball need 
not be quite so hard, nor the bats 
so heavy, and perhaps the dis- 
tance between the wickets need 
not be so great, and we might 
take a run for granted...and... 
and then, Norah, I should invent 
a dress on purpose for the game, 
with short petticoats, and girls 
should get over the nonsense 
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about showing their ankles. An- 
kles, indeed! all the world may 
see my ankles, if they want to.’ 

If she had a strong prejudice, 
it was in favour of a Conservative 
form of government. 

‘Not,’ she would say, ‘that I 
expect any particular good to re- 
sult when Mr. Disraeli takes office 
any more than when the other 
man’ (she never could bring her- 
self to pronounce the name) ‘ is 
in. My dear, governments are 
all alike: they patch and mend 
when there is no patching and 
mending wanted; they cut a bit 
off the skirt, and tack it into the 
sleeve; then they cut it off the 
sleeve and put it back to the skirt 
again. Things go on exactly the 
same as if there were no govern- 
ment at all. Presently the time 
comes for a change—no need to 
hurry it, my dear.’ 

Such a woman would be sure to 
have her favourite reading. Miss 
Ferens had hers: she liked read- 
ing Voltaire, whose principles she 
professed to abhor. ‘ You shall 
never read this odious, wicked, 
delightful man, Norah, because 
you have not had my advantages 
in early training. I suppose I 
was not more than twelve when 
my father pointed out to me, in a 
series of lessons, all possible ob- 
jections to the Christian religion, 
with the answers to them. So 
that, you see, he enabled me to 
read the most charming of wicked 
writers without harm to myself. 
As for you, my poor child, it is a 
pleasure you must never look to 
enjoy.’ 

On the other hand, if Miss Fe- 
rens, strong in her panoply of 
conviction, read Voltaire without 
harming herself, as she thought, 
and even with profit, she claimed 
the further privilege of her age 
to read and enjoy Byron, finding 
in him, as she said, that warmth 
of imagination which was needed 


to supply her system with a cor- 
rective to the monotony of life. 

‘It is unreal, Norah, all this 
poetry and stuff. They make a 
passion out of a sentiment, and 
call it Love. No woman ever yet, 
I suppose, made herself a fool for 
love. They go melancholy more 
out of spite, jealousy, and shame, 
because other girls will laugh at 
them, and then people say they 
are breaking their hearts for love. 
Stuff and rubbish! Never let me 
hear, Norah, that you are in love. 
Perhaps—you are an impulsive 
creature—perhaps some day a fool- 
ish animal with a beard will pre- 
tend to rave about your dark eyes, 
and you will weakly let him kiss 
your cheek, and mumble over your 
hands, as if that could afford him 
any satisfaction. It will be from 
vanity and weakness, mind, that 
you will yield to him—vanity and 
weakness. But as for love, Norah, 
there is no such thing, except, I 
suppose ’—and here her eyes soft- 
ened—‘ except the love that a mo- 
ther bears her children. I have 
felt some of it since I had you, 
Norah.’ 


We anticipate. Miss Ferens, 
when she brought the child to this 
quiet place, began educating her 
on a plan of her own. First, there 
was to be no tenderness shown. 
She was convinced that tenderness 
only made people weak; and if it 
had not been for the old nurse, 
who lavished kisses and embraces 
on the little thing at morning, at 
night, and all day, when her mis- 
tress was not looking, little Norah 
would have grown up with no out- 
ward signs of affection. Miss Fe- 
rens herself was the child’s only 
instructress, but she taught her 
well ; and the nurse, with a mine 
of old-world stories, supplemented 
the dry crusts of knowledge, so 
that the girl’s imagination fed on 
fairy and goblin tales like other 
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children who had story-books. She 
grew up silent and reserved in 
presence of her protectress, loqua- 
cious only while she was with her 
nurse, to whom she poured out all 
her thoughts and hopes—simple 
enough, and amounting only to 
dreams of some happy future, 
when her father, and Jack, and 
she should live together. 

As the time rolled on, asthe child 
of six years grew up a tall girl of 
fourteen, she was even more silent 
before her guardian, and always 
more loquacious with her nurse. 
Twice a year came her father, on 
those occasions armed with a pre- 
sent for the child, dressed with 
such care as befitted the occasion, 
and even invariably decorated with 
a collar, one of those lofty struc- 
tures which, twenty years ago, were 
associated in one’s imagination 
with Hampstead Heath on a Sun- 
day, or Greenwich Park on a pub- 


lic holiday. The girl found no-. 


thing amiss ; it was her father, the 
one person in the world, except 
Jack, that she had to love. Myles, 
after asking permission to come by 
letter, was received by Miss Ferens 
herself, who presently retired, and 
sent in Norah. She farther showed 
her sense of what was right by 
sending in a tray with cake, bread- 
and-butter, and fragrant coffee. 
The supply was estimated by Miss 
Ferens’ own idea of a healthy ap- 
petite, and was, consequently, to 
Myles Cuolahan merely a little epi- 
sode in the day’s eating, a passing 
mouthfal, a slight stay-stomach, 
which left a pleasant recollection 
behind, but no solid satisfaction. 
He used invariably—his daughter 
always declaring, against the truth, 
that she had had tea, and wanted 
nothing—to clear the whole board, 
taking the bread - and - butter, 
twenty slices, or thereabouts, in 
one instalment, piled together, and 
the cake, a trifle of ten inches or 
so in diameter by four or five high, 
VOL, XXIX.—NO. CLXIX. 


in two or three bites. Then he 
drank up all the coffee, and then 
he began to talk about Jack. 

‘Now, tell me all about Jack,’ 
Norah cried when the coffee was 
gone. 

As the years grew dim the real 
Jack passed away, and an ideal 
Jack grew up in her mind. Her 
father painted him in such lively 
colours as his powers of speech 
allowed, and the girl’s imagination 
supplied the rest. He was her 
knight, brave and strong, proof 
against all the temptations, what- 
ever these might mean, which as- 
sail the Christian soldier — the 
temptations vaguely but fearfully 
spoken of in the Prayer-Book as 
those of the world, the flesh, and 
thedevil. We can keep our maidens 
from two of these sources, at least. 
Remains always the third, and 
that is the reason why for every 
woman is necessary the image of 
her Knight, the warrior Great 
Heart, who shall fight for her 
against this invisible but frightful 
foe. That, too, is the reason why 
the nuns, who can have no Sir 
Galahad, glorify themselves by 
their mysterious spiritual alliance, 
and have no fear because they are 
the brides of Christ. 

‘Tell me about Jack,’ said 
Norah. 

She learned that he was tall, 
taller than her father; that he 
rode a pony; that he had books 
that filled a dozen shelves, and 
had read them all; that he drew 
continually strange diagrams of 
wheels and combinations of wheels 
on sheets of paper; that he had a 
lathe, in which he executed cun- 
ning contrivances in boxwood ; that 
he sang as he went about the 
world ; that he was encouraged in 
all these pursuits by Mr. Fortescue; 
that 4 

‘Does he never ask after me? 
Norah interrupted. 

‘Is it ask after you, alannah ? 

c 
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And why would a boy like Jack 
think about a little lass like you ? 
He talks about his books, and then 
he asks after me.’ 

Poor Norah! and she always 
thinking of him. Not true either, 
for Jack did ask about her, though 
not with the tender interest that 
she would have wished; for boys 
are selfish, and the stronger the 
boy’s nature, the less he thinks of 
others, till there comes the soften- 
ing touch which makes the man. 

Meantime Miss Ferens, who per- 
ceived that the time of passive 
obedience was gone, and that 
Norah was of an age to become a 
companion, tried to relax the stern- 
ness of discipline, and, by en- 
couragement, by conversation, 
endeavoured to persuade her that 
she might now talk at least, if not 
act, with a certain independence. 
But in vain. Norah, schooled by 
eight long years of cold severity, 
could not understand what she 
wished. As well might Dr. Busby 
look for filial affection and warmth 
of trust from some youth whom 
he had just conscientiously flogged. 
She consulted Norah, instead of 
ordering her; to her confusion, 
the girl refused to be consulted. 
She gave up the stated hours of 
study; the girl continued to ob- 
serve them. She asked where 
they should walk, instead of 
making the choice herself; but 
Norah refused to choose. Was 
the girl a statue? 

Beneath the rugged face, which 
was only a mask, there lurked the 
kindest heart; behind the harsh 
manner, which was partly natural 
and partly the result of educational 
prejudice, there was the tenderest 
yearning for love. Miss Ferens 
loved the child she had brought 
up. It was the very strength of 
her affection which made her im- 
pose severe tasks, and teach blind 
and unquestioning surrender of 
will. She forgot that children 


love to laugh, because she never 
laughed herself, except sometimes, 
after the manner of the Sardinian, 
and at the ways of the male sex. 
Thus, by some accident, she had 
forgotten the existence of the 
imaginative faculty, and the neces- 
sity of knowing that as well as all 
the rest, and from breakfast till 
bedtime the little girl was forced 
to keep her thoughts to herself. 
In the morning she woke up her 
old nurse, and told them to her; 
and as she grew older she con- 
tinued to keep her awake at night 
with a flood of foolish, fond, and 
wondrous imagination. But to 
her guardian, silent, cold, uncom- 
municative, obedient. 

One night, as Miss Ferens lay 
sleepless, mournfully thinking on 
the failure of her scheme, and de- 
vising the means of awakening the 
girl’s softer nature, she heard un- 
wonted sounds in the house. She 
sat up; by the moonlight she per- 
ceived that her door, which she 
usually locked, was open—a thing 
which showed the trouble of her 
mind. She hastily got out of bed, 
and opening it wider, peered 
up and down the passage. All 
was dark; but all was not silent, 
because there was a murmur of 
voices, or rather a gentle ripple 
of one voice, and now and then 
a little burst of laughter, low 
and subdued; and Miss Ferens 
trembled when she discovered that 
the laughter and the voice—a voice 
that never laughed when it spoke 
to her—was Norah’s. Yes! in the 
room on the stairs, built out at 
the back, where Norah and the 
nurse slept. Norah was laughing 
and talking, though it was past 
eleven o’clock. In the top storey 
slept the maids. They, good girls, 
were sound asleep, or at least were 
silent. 

Miss Ferens hesitated a moment, 
and then, wrapping herself in a 
dressing gown, she crept softly 
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along the passage, and .. . . feel- 
ing like a brigand . . .~: with a 
frightful dread that the world 
should see her or hear of it .... 
with a remorse born simulta- 
neously with the crime, and fully 
equal to that-which might agitate 
the perpetrator of a thousand mur- 
with every nerve 
tingling in her frame .... Miss 
Ferens came to the door and 
listened. The door was not shut. 
* Now go to sleep, Miss Norah,’ 
the nurse was saying. ‘ It’s past 
eleven o’clock, and how shall I get 
yeu up to-morrow morning ?’ 
‘I’m not going to sleep till I 
please,’ answered the girl saucily. 
‘Nor shall you go to sleep till I 
please; nurse, and so you had bet- 
ter make up your mind to listen. 
Well, you know, when I sit and 
sit, saying nothing, but working 
and reading, opposite Miss Ferens, 
all the time I am thinking about 
Jack and father. 
tegether now, you know, and Jack 
is an apprentice, only not a com- 
mon apprentice, and goes every 
day to learn engineering, while 
my father does his work for Mr. 
Bayliss. I am so glad he has left 
off that horrid going about the 
country, poor dear. And you 
know at one o'clock, just as he 
has told me, I say to myself, 
“There’s the dinner-bell in the 
factory, and the men knock off 
work.” Knock off; isn’t it funny ? 
And there goes Jack home to 
dinner. As he goes along the 
street the people say, “ There goes 
handsome Jack!” Oh yes, they 
do, because my father told me so. 
Then they have dinner together. 
I wonder what it is, and who gets 
it ready. I forgot to ask him 
about that. They have nothing 
but cold water. I shall never 


drink anything but cold water 
either, because they don’t. Cold 
water and coffee and tea, you know, 
and nice things, I don’t tell Miss 
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Ferens the reason, because she 
might laugh at me, you know.’ 

‘My dear, Miss Susan never 
laughed at anybody.’ 

‘ Well, she might say something 
I should not like. Then, after 
dinner, back to work; my Jack 
near the great blazing furnace, not 
a bit afraid of the molten iron, and 
all about among the big wheels 
that look as if they would tear you 
to pieces—I’ve seen them in a pic- 
ture—and quite cool, you know, 
as if they belonged to him and he 
were the master. My father told 
meso. And then the work finished, 
and home to tea; and after tea, 
Jack gets out his books and begins 
to work again at the things that 
will make him a great man.’ 

*Doesn’t he ever go out and 
enjoy himself, and flirt with the 
young ladies?” 

‘Nurse!’ said Norah, much 
offended, ‘he is not that sort of 
young man at all. He works hard; 
and when he has done working, he 
sits with my father, who smokes a 
pipe, and then they talk about 
Me—not about young ladies, if 
you please. Well... and then, 
you know; then ... when I’ve 
gone through all the day with 
them, and followed them quite 
up to bedtime, I begin to think 
of the time when I shall go and 
live with them too, and make their 
tea and coffee for them, and keep 
the house. Nurse, I’m fifteen to- 
morrow: don’t you think—don’t 
you think, nurse, that the time 
will soon come? Miss Ferens has 
let me off lots of lessons and things 
lately : don’t you think that means 
that the time has almost come when 
I shall be allowed to go away and 
live with my father and Jack? 
Jack is a gentleman, you know; 
and my father—oh! he only wants 
the things that make a man look a 
gentleman to the rest of the world. 
Jack will teach him those. You 
see, it isn’t as if he was a rough, 
c 2 
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coarse, common man; not as if he 
were a wicked man—one of the 
people who use dreadful language, 
and make you frightened in the 
street. My father is a good man, 
and a brave man, like all his an- 
cestors, the kings of Connaught. 
Nurse, what do you think?” 

Nurse only grunted a gentle 
snore. Shé had dropped off sound 
asleep, and the conclusion of 
Norah’s long speech was delivered 
to the unsympathetic furniture, 
and to Miss Ferens, outside the 
door. 

‘Nurse, you’re a nasty, sel- 
fish thing, to go off to sleep just 
when...’ 

Here she stopped, for there was 
something uncanny in talking 
loud to a sleeping woman in a 
sleeping house, and in the night; 
so Norah closed her eyes, and in a 
moment, fast asleep, was away in 
Esbrough with Myles and Jack. 

Miss Ferens crept back to her 
room, feeling more lonely and deso- 
late then ever she had felt in her 
life before, and lay awake all 
night. 

The child, then, was not a 
statue; not a machine; not a cold 
creature with a graceful form ; but 
warm with life, love, and imagi- 
nation. And all her life, all her 
love, all her imagination, were 
given to her father and the memory 
of the boy she had not seen for 
ten years, and would not know if 
she met him in the street. ‘A 
rough, coarse, vulgar workman 
fellow!’ thought Miss Ferens, 
‘like her rough, coarse, worthless 
father!’ For Miss Ferens had 
never forgotten, what the child 
could not remember, the squalid 
room in Soho, and the blear-eyed, 
drunken Irishman who nearly 
murdered his own daughter. ‘ Re- 
formed, indeed!’ she said. ‘What 
reform can refine the sordid na- 
ture of the man? Reformed! and 
what reform can make him a fitting 














companion for the girl? What 
had she neglected in her teaching 
that had brought about this re- 
sult? She had educated the girl 
to know ali that women usually 
know, and more: she had taught 
her the arts of refinement; given 
her @ taste for the highest art; 
made her love music, painting, lite- 
rature ; kept her from: every rough 
influence ; made her physically 
strong and well—and this was the 
end of it. No repugnance to leave 
the life of light and refinement; 
no feeling of superiority to the 
belongings from which she had 
been reseued ; no shrinking from 
association with common people 
and vulgar things; no aversion to 
drunken friends and ... 0! it 
was dreadful to think, to think that 
the child she had nurtured so 
carefully should want to leave her, 
just when she was becoming a 
friend and a companion. In the 
bitterness of her heart, she deter- 
mined at first to make no delay in 
granting the girl’s wish: she 
might go when she pleased; she 
might go the next day—and then 
—then, the waters of Marah over- 
flowed her soul, as she thought of 
the lonely life that would be her 
own when the girl had gone. 

The love that grows up in the 
heart untold, and lies there a 
sealed fountain, with all its infinite 
possibilities of untold tenderness, 
is stronger, fuller than that which 
lavishes its strength in a thousand 
embraces, caresses, and little soft 
words of sweetness ; just asa river 
flowing through a desert country 
is stronger and fuller than one 
which is wasted and attenuated 
by being drained away into an 
infinite number of little rivulets of 
irrigation, making the meadows 
smile, where nature has been sup- 
plemented by the hand of man. 
But the big solitary river is there 
waiting its time, even though, like 
one of those mighty streams which 



















flow through the frozen lands of 
Siberia, its time seems well-nigh 
impossible to arrive. For ten 
years Miss Ferens hid away in her 
heart an affection for the child 
which almost equalled the love of 
mother. There was not a move- 
ment that she did not watch; not 
a@ development that she did not 
notice; not a growth in any direc- 
tion that she did not care for... 
all but one. Where had she failed ? 
Her father had brought her up, as 
she had brought up Norah. Not 
till the last few minutes of his life, 
when the old man strained her 
fingers in his dying clutch, and 
poured out in his death the few 
passionate words of love which, 
had he uttered them years before, 
would have changed the lives of 
both—not till then did Miss Ferens 
understand what place she had 
held in the old scholar’s heart; 
nor did she ever understand how 
the poor man yearned for some of 
‘tthe outward signs of affection 
which he had never encouraged. 
In the early morning, when 
through the window, which looked 
‘towards the east, she saw the saf- 
fron morning dawn, and the first 
long rays of the coming sun shoot 
up into the sky, white-clothed 
heralds that came through the 
golden portals to tell of the com- 
ing lord of day—then, when in 
her garden the birds sang out their 
morning hymns, while through the 
open window came the faint per- 
fumes of the awakened flowers, 
the breath of the summer—then, 
with the dawn, came upon the wo- 
man’s distracted heart a gracious 
light of heaven, the gift that never 
fails to those who lead the life of 
Christ. For then she understood. 
All in a moment—all with a 
flash, like the sudden lightning 
glare that shone upon the heart 
of Saul and made him Christian: 
and, turning her face upon her 
pillow, Susan Ferens wept tears of 
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joy and sorrow, and thanked God. 
Then she softly crept out of bed, 
wrapped herself once more in her 
dressing-gown, and  noiselessly 
passed along the passage into 
Norali’s room. The nurse was 
sleeping at her end of the room, 
the girl was sleeping at hers 
— sleeping with the careless 
grace of yeuth—one bare arm, 
from which the sleeve had slipped 
up to the neck, lying over her head 
upon the pillow—her face, with 
the great eyes closed and the long 
‘lashes sweeping the cheek, lying 
half turned towards the light—a 
smile upen her parted lips—the 
throat, still too slender in her yet 
early maidenhood, but white and 
shapely — the unbuttoned linen 
thrown back impatiently, as if to 
catch ‘the air. 

Miss Ferens stood over her bed 
and watched her. As she watched 
she smiled. ‘The child will teach 
me more before I have done,’ she 
murmured. ‘I think I understand 
what it is that men mean by 
beauty. This is how Haidée looked 
wher 
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her sweet lips murmured like 
a brook, 
A wordless music, and her face so fair 
Stirred with her dream as rose-leaves 
with the air.”’ 
‘Why had she come there?’ she 
asked herself. What could she do 
orsay? Nothing. Only shestooped 
and kissed her lips. The girl 
shook her head as if impatiently, 
and murmured in her dreams, 
‘ Jack’! dear Jack!’ 

So, with another pang at her 
heart, but lighter and better, Miss 
Ferens went back to her room and 
sat at the window thinking, while 
the sun went up, and dawn turned 
into day. Then she dressed, stepped 
out, and went for an‘hour’s pull on 
the silent river. When she came 
back Norah was in the garden, 
silent, shy, and obedient, doing 
what she had been told todo. Miss 
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Ferens said nothing but the usual 
good-morning ; but after breakfast, 
when the lessons should begin, she 
put the books aside, and took the 
girl with her into the garden. 

‘ Norah,’ she said, stroking her 
hair fondly, and patting her cheeks, 
‘I want to tell you a story that 
concerns you.’ 

Norah looked at her surprised. 

‘Yes. Do not interrupt me, my 
child. Let me begin from the be- 
ginning.’ 

She began. She told how she 
herself had been brought up with- 
out a mother,.by a father appa- 
rently cold, hard, and stern; how 
not till the end had she under- 
stood the space she had filled in 
his heart—not till the last night 
had she understood what she her- 
self might have been to him. And 
then, with a trembling voice and 
eyes dimmed with tears, she told 
how she had heard voices in the 
night, crept out of bed, and list- 
ened. As she spoke she fondled 
the girl still, but now with both 
hands. 

Norah, not daring to look up, 
took one of her hands and kissed 
it. 

‘ Norah,. cried Miss Ferens at 
last, with a sort of passionate out- 
break, ‘ as I was to my father, you 
have been to me—and my fault, as 
it was his—my fault. My dear, 
my darling, my one thing in life! 
I have loved you better than any 
mother from the day you came to 
my arms. I have never told you 
so—I have left you to find out, 
perhaps when. I died, perhaps 


never, I thought you cold and 
cruel because you showed me no 
love at all. Oh, child, child! love 
me a little in return, or my heart 
will break !’ 


It was the beginning of a new 
life in that house in the quiet 
Close. There was laughter now in 
it, and singing up and down the 
stairs; there was merriment over 
little things, jokes and great effects 
of humour, where outsiders would 
have found nothing to laugh at all. 
Norah was natural, that was all. 
It was her nature to sing and 
laugh and to be happy; it was 
Miss Ferens’ nature to receive, 
sympathise, and return. The 
sternest woman, if you take her 
rightly, turns out to be some such 
shallow humbug as this. Behind 
the most rigid independence, the- 
most uncompromising claim for 
liberty of action, lies the disposi- 
tion to prefer the state of slavery, 
provided the master be one she 
loves. The husband, if his wife 
loves him, rules her with a rod of 
iron wrapped in flowers, like the 
thyrsus of Bacchus (himself, in 
common with St. Peter, a married 
man). The maiden despises the 
lover who grovels before her, at 
least for his grovelling, which she 
knows will not last. The son rules 
the mother, especially if he be a 
Frenchman; and, in spite of all 
the lectures of the screaming sis- 
terhood, woman, unlike the Briton, 
ever, ever, ever shall be a slave. 
Perhaps I am a married man. 
myself, and know the sex. 


(To be continued.) 
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£ Though the latitude’s rather uncertaia, 
And the longitude’s equally vague, 
That person I pity who knows not the city, 
The beautiful city of Prague.’ 


EFFREY PROWSE wrote thus 
some ten years ago of the life 
that is led by the vast majority of 
the labourers in the fields of art 
and literature. Belonging, as he 
did, to one of the brightest sec- 
tions of the society of which he 
wrote, the clever young journalist, 
whose early death was bitterly la- 
mented at the time, threw his 
whole heart into the spirited, 
graceful verse in which he sang of 
Bonnie Bohemia. For this reason, 
because he wrote with a heart 
full of feeling, and a head full of 
knowledge about his theme, I have 
chosen his lines as the heading to 
this slight article, in which I hope 
to prove that, though the latitude 
is rather uncertain, and the longi- 
tude equally vague, the travelling 
there is remarkably pleasant, and 
need not be in the slightest degree 
dangerous or detrimental to any 
one. 

It is a fact that all of us who 
live by the pen or the brush must 
sojourn in Bohemia before we can 
hope either to write or paint vi- 
vidly and well. It is an absolutely 
necessary condition that we have 
sympathetic companionship, and 
sympathetic companionship is only 
to be found in the society of those 
whose hopes and fears, ambitions 
and aspirations, struggles and de- 
feats are like unto our own. So, 
while we are young, we pervade 
the same haunts to a great degree, 
and work with all the greater force 
in our hours of toil, for this reason, 
that we have relaxed in divers 
congenial directions together, dur- 
ing our hours of idleness. 

It is not my intention in this 


paper to treat of the music-hall 
and midnight-revel epochs which 
the majority of young men who 
are authors, actors, or artists of 
any kind pass through before they 
settle down into decorous domestic 
life. In the first place, I should 
be compelled to write of it from 
report only, and report only does 
not conduce to terse and graphic 
writing ; and in the second place, 
however terse and graphic the 
manner might be, the matter might 
not be considered edifying. I shall 
confine myself strictly to such 
phases of Bohemianism as any 
gentleman need not shrink from 
allowing the young gentlewomen 
of his family to inspect closely. It 
is a fact that masculine Bohemians 
must have many of their ‘joys 
apart’ from their sister fellow-la- 
bourers. Still we can meet quite 
often enough to justify us in feeling 
and declaring that we all belong to 
the army whose headquarters is in 
the beautiful city of Prague. 

What a brilliant group of stars 
that was that sparkled in the lite- 
rary heaven at that time of which 
Edmund Yates writes with such 
affectionate pathos :— 


‘Gay Albert laughs at fool and bore, 
Wild Angus tosses back his hair ; 
Arthur, half laughing, half intense, 
Gilds with a jest his common sense ; 
Frank sparkles o’er with merry quips, 
While on Bob’s saturnine grim lips 
Smiles bright, tho’ fleeting play.’ 


What a glittering group it was! 
and how cruelly soon disease, and 
drink, and fitfully hard brain 
toil decimated it! Gay Albert’s 
laugh ceased to ring in a sudden 
way that sent a shock through the 
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hearts of the myriads whom he had 
entertained so brightly and well 
for so long a time at the Egyptian 
Hall. Arthur Smith’s more sombre 
genius was buried in the grave one 
short year after the death of the 
brother to whom he was so ten- 
derly attached. Poor‘ Wild’ Angus 
Reach lived too long—young as he 
was when he died ; for he outlived 
the glorious intellect which God 
had given him. With the habit of 
daily-press work still strong upon 
him, it is pitiful to hear of the 
way in which his stimulant-soft- 
ened brain refused to answer to 
the call he still, from habit, made 
upon it. Pitiful to hear of the 
‘ copy’ regularly turned out, as far 
as length was concerned, while the 
subject matter was, alas! too pal- 
pably the offspring of a fevered 
imagination, and a wandering 
brain. Bonnie Bohemia proved 
herself far too winsome for the ho- 
nour and happiness of the unfor- 
tunate, richly-gifted man, who 
lacked that balance of power within 
himself which is the only real 
check genius can receive when 
once it is fairly started on the 
road to ruin. Frank Talfourd’s 
effervescent spirit passed away be- 
fore he had time to tone down its 
exuberance, and write something 
more worthy of the illustrious 
name he bore, and of himself, than 
the ephemeral trifles of the hour. 
* Bob,’ one of the brilliant brothers 
Brough, whose names are house- 
hold words with all dramatically- 
disposed people, died literally bro- 
ken down by incessant literary 
work. In fact, ‘all, all the merry 
ones are gone,’ as Mr. Yates writes, 
who belonged to that special galaxy, 
saving only himself. The others 
are all departed ; and what makes 
their fate seem so peculiarly 
hard is this: most of them died 
before they could free themselves 
from those fetters of poverty 
which shackled them down to 


the lower walks of Bohemianism, 
and prevented them from touch- 
ing their highest. Men who 
are frequently, through force of 
circumstances, without local ha- 
bitations must find it terribly dif- 
ficult to concentrate their powers, 
when the exigencies of the occasion 
drive them to write the article 
which must be produced before 
the papers are ‘put to bed,’ in 
noisy public-houses, and these are 
too frequently the only clubs of 
which the younger and most pro- 
mising brothers of the confrater- 
nity are members. If they could 
only ‘cease from funning’ in a 
non-remunerative way for a brief 
space, the gods would surely not 
show their love in the cruel cus- 
tomary way. It is hard to think 
of them as never having emerged 
from the byways socially—hard 
to feel that with all their ardour, 
all their finer fancies, all their in- 
tense artistic appreciation of all 
that is beautiful and pleasant in 
life, they should never have been 
able to realise the sweetest fruits 
of their intellectual labours. They 
broke down too soon for theirs to 
be the highest fame; and yet, as 
was stated just now, they were one 
of the brightest groups that ever 
glittered in the real English Bohe- 
mian firmament. I think that, 
standing by the grave of any one 
of these men, we may say with 
Burns :— 
* My son, these maxims make a rule, 

And lump them all together : 
The rigid righteous is a fool, 

The rigid wise another. 
Oh! ye who are sae guid yoursel’— 

Sae pious and sae holy— 


Ye’ve nought to do but mark and tell 
Your neighbour’s faults and folly. 
., 2s @ . * * 


‘ Hear me, ye venerable corps, 

As counsel for poor mortals 

That frequent pass douce Wisdom’s door 
For idle Folly’s portals. 

I, for their thoughtless, careless sakes, 
Would here propose defences, 

Their dousie tricks, their black mistakes, 
Their failings, and mischances. 















*Ye see their state with yours com- 
And shudder at the niffer, ({pared, 
But cast a moment’s fair regard : 
What makes the mighty differ ? 
Discount what scant occasion gave 
That purity ye pride in, 
And (what’s oft more than all the lave) 
Your better art of hiding. 
Think when your castigated pulse 
Gives, now and then, a wallop, 
What ragings must his veins con- 
That still eternal gallop. [vulse, 


* Then gently scan your brother man— 
Still gentler, sister woman — 

Tho’ they may go on, knowing wrong, 
To step aside is human. 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving Why they do it? 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far, perhaps, they rue it. 


* Who made the heart—’tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us ; 

He knows each chord, its various tone; 
Each spring, its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute— 
We never can adjust it— 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.’ 


Later on, when the fast, comic 
manner inaugurated by some of 
these too early lost men was on 
the wane, a higher style of humour 
set in. There was more subtlety 
in the wit, more poetry in the pa- 
thos, more erudition in the treat- 
ment of the classical subjects they 
trifled with so well. They belonged 
not to a ‘better’ order, but to a 
* better-off’ order, dressed in good 
broadcloth, and respected them- 
selves and their profession. How 
bright they were! and how for- 
midably they arrayed themselves 
against time-honoured ‘ Punch’ in 
the pages of ‘Fun.’ ‘ Laughter, 
holding both his sides,’ was ever 
present with that graceful, gallant 
light brigade of the army of litera- 
ture and art. How famous some 
of them have rendered themselves 
by their pens since those days is 
patent to every one who knows of 
whom the ‘Fun’ band consisted. 
Truth is libel, and a writer is com- 
pelled to be very careful in dealing 
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with the living. Still it is surely 
not actionable to say that the most 
subtly humorous poems that have 
ever been penned in the English 
language appeared in the columns 
of ‘ Fun,’ under the title of ‘ The 
Bab Ballads.’ Their author has 
gained for himself a high place 
in our Pantheon as a dramatist ; 
but those bursts of methodically 
mad melody, ‘The Bab Ballads,’ 
do credit even to his later fame. 
Some of those who were always 
dancing, and laughing, and writing 
together at that date are married, 
and sobered pretty considerably 
now; and others are dead! Tom 
Hood the younger, himself, under 
whose flag they served, has gone 
to the better world only lately ; 
and ‘dear Paul Grey,’ as all who 
knew him called him, fell in the 
fight many years ago, and we were 
all too blinded by our tears at the 
time to lay any fitting tribute upon 
his grave. 

How the whole clique loved 
him !—the handsome young Irish 
boy, who came over here and won 
our hearts and his spurs as a true, 
loyal knight of art at once, with- 
out loss of time, though not with- 
out a genuine, noble effort to be 
the thing he was, a real artist. 
How we all used to talk with eager 
interest to one another of what 
‘ Paul was doing,’ and incessantly 
exerted ourselves to find fresh 
beauties in his always charming 
works. We liked one another bet- 
ter even, I believe, than we should 
otherwise have done, because we 
all loved Paul Grey so well—the 
good son, the true artist, the tho- 
rough gentleman. Not one of us 
will ever forget that passionately 
tender, yet boyishly bright nature, 
at whose shrine we would each and 
all willingly have ‘laid our own 
wreaths of laurel down’ (if we had 
won them) at any given moment. 
He must have been the golden 
link between us all; for when he 
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died we drifted apart, and we who 
still live are not half so faithful to 
the early friendship which existed 
between us as we all are to the 
memory of dear Paul Grey. 

I think we were all sensible 
enough to enjoy that golden 
past very thoroughly while it was 
the golden present. We were a 
working clique— proudly be it 
told that we did not number a 
single amateur among us—but 
we had brought the fine art of 
gathering our roses while we 
might to a high pitch of perfec- 
tion. The consideration that if 
we did not contribute our stipu- 
lated-for quota to current litera- 
ture the following day at a given 
hour, utter tribulation would be 
our portion, never, to the best 
of my recollection, cut short a 
waltz by a single round, or hurried 
one of us away from those glorious 
picnics at Burnham Beeches one 
moment earlier. There was such 
life in our lives that corroding 
Care failed to discover one weakly 
vulnerable spot until the darling 
of the fraternity flagged one day, 
and we began to whisper to one 
another that Paul Grey was not 
quite what he had been, and that 
we ‘ felt sure all he wanted was a 
little rest.’ 

How we all clung to this last 
delusion, though we knew it to 
be a delusion from the first—how, 
as the deep violet eyes grew 
deeper and more passionately pa- 
thetic daily in their expression, 
and the face that had in it all 
@ man’s power and all a girl’s 
sweetness grew thinner and more 
wan—how earnestly we still as- 
sured one another that he ‘ only 
wanted rest.’ ‘But the sword 
outwore the sheath’ very soon ; he 
needed such a long rest, poor boy! 
Somehow or other, when the 
grave had closed over dear Paul 
Grey we ceased to be ‘all for one, 
one for all, any more. As has 


been said of another brilliant 
boy: 


* Alas! we know not how he went, 
We knew not he was going ; 
For had our tears once found a vent 
We had stayed him with their flowing. 
It was an earthquake when 
We awoke and found him gone; 
We were miserable then— 
We were hopeless and forlorn.’ 


Fond Fancy, though she delights 
in tracing a delicate embroidery 
of idealism about the realities of 
Bohemia, is compelled to confess 
that there are bits of the country 
that are not at all bonnie. Social 
Bohemia may be very poor and 
very picturesque at the same 
time; but domestic Bohemia must 
put money in its purse to be 
tolerable. The young struggling 
artist or littérateur is an object of 
almost romantic interest while he 
struggles alone; but as soon as 
in his contortions he embraces 
a partner—as soon as he puts 
shackles on his feet and fetters 
on his hands, in the shape of a 
careworn wife and a few impor- 
tunate and ill-attended-to babies, 
the bloom is off the rye; and the 
great majority, though they may 
be sorry for it, are perfectly re- 
signed to the fact of his ‘ being 
too heavily weighted to have any 
chance in the race for success.’ 

Beauty and hope, poetry and 
light-heartedness fly away crushed 
and frightened at the approach 
of that grim destroyer of all that 
is exquisite in life — domestic 
poverty. Imagination gets stulti- 
fied in its atmosphere, the subtly 
delicate sense of beauty becomes 
blunted. Art may still be a re- 
ligion to the artist, but it is a 
religion from which the incense 
and the flowers, the grace and the 
gorgeousness have been elimi- 
nated. And when the grace and 
the gorgeousness fly away from the 
conditions under which it pursues 
its object Heaven help the artist 














nature, for nothing that is left to 
iton earth can. Slowly perhaps, but 
surely nevertheless, it touches a 
less noble aim with every fresh at- 
tempt, until, finally, art surrenders 
to nature, and the artist dies 
defeated on the battle-plain of life, 
overcome by the hourly recurring 
littlenesses which swarm about 
and overwhelm those who are so 
highly strung and finely organised 
that management and ugliness, 
privation and penury, are to them 
harder things to endure than sud- 
den destruction and death. 

How sweetly Mrs. Oliphant has 
portrayed some bits of bonnie 
Bohemia in that most artistic and 
charming novel ‘At His Gates’! 
Her mind must have been tho- 
roughly permeated by the real 
Old Kensington art - atmosphere 
before she wrote a line of it, for 
the motive theme makes itself so 
apparent throughout. How lov- 
ingly she lingers among the glow- 
ing lights and tender shadows of 
the studio! How tenderly she 
traces the delicate outlines of the 
forms of the fair women and 
children who made life poetry to 
the men whose easels were set up 
there. We almost hear the rustle 
of those ruddy-golden autumnal 
leaves as they fall down and are 
swept gently along the dim, long 
avenues of Kensington Gardens. 
We almost feel the soft breezes 
that come stealing round the cor- 
ners of those old red, many-gabled 
houses that abound in the region 
of Wright’s Lane and Kensington 
Square. No bonnier bit of Bo- 
hemia can be found than still 
exists in the artist-quarter of the 
Old Court suburb. The very 


sound of Ansdell’s dogs baying 
the moon on a fine midsummer 
night conjures up visions of that 
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superb animal-painter’s pictures 
that steep one’s senses in a dreamy 
vapour-bath of satisfaction. Art 
has built a grand palace for herself 
at South Kensington, but her late 
endeavour utterly fails to put out 
the light of the perfect beauty— 
the sweet, time-shaded, dusky 
beauty of the Old Court suburb. 

Those to whom it has been given 
to tent in Bohemia during the best 
and brightest—namely the youngest 
and freshest—years of their lives, 
feel almost any other social atmo- 
sphere to be a very stifling one. 
How desperately dreary, how heart- 
sickeningly dull the stilted con- 
versation is at the dinner-tables 
of the great majority of those who 
look upon artists as ‘ poor devils’ 
who were born to cover canvas for 
their betters—upon authors as 
‘persons who write,’ and upon 
actors and actresses as defiling to 
the garments of respectability! 
After the easy, effortless talk that 
is always sustained in every un- 
alloyed gathering of Bohemians, 
what an appalling thing it is for 
a single unprotected citizen of 
Prague to find him or herself in a 
desert of conventionality ! Wither- 
ing blasts of bitter patronage, of 
utter indifference to and ignorance 
of all the current jokes, interests 
and aspirations of the special co- 
terie to which the hapless outsider 
belongs, blow upon the unhappy 
one from every side. It is only 
natural and human that it should 
be so, But the inhumanity of it 
is apt to strike the wretched 
stranger, and the prayer that 
wells out from the overcharged 
heart is that never again may he 
or she be compelled to dwell even 
for a brief space in so rarefied an 
air. 

Awnnre THomas. 

(Mrs. Penper CupDLiP.) 











AH! C'EST LE TON QUI FAIT LA MUSIQUE. 


HY do I think of the ancient sage 
Here, by your side, do you wish to know? 
Nought about you tells of bygone age— 
You’ve only lived nineteen years or so— 
Sages are dull, and their words, forsooth, 
Seldom the sort maidens care to seek : 
But this one utter’d the golden truth— 
‘Ah! Cest le ton qui fait la musique. 


Small is the wonder that I should be 
Sweetly enslav’d ‘neath your potent sway. 
Even the birds, as it seems to me, 
Echo your humours, the grave and gay: 
When on your lips lies the petulant pout 
Dreary discords the sad truth bespeak ; 
When you smile, joyously songs ring out— 
‘Ah! Cest le ton qui fait la musique. 


Roses and violets know the sound, 
When softly past them your light foot trips, 
For blossoming brightly the whole year round, 
Their kindred lurk in your eyes and lips. 
Dear little maid of the winning ways! 

Who hears your voice need no longer seek 
Proof of the wisdom of him who says, 

‘Ah! Cest le ton qui fait la musique? 


Ope, little eyelids, and let me see 
What is the secret you, drooping, sheath. 
Lift, silken lashes, so cruelly 
Hiding the love-look that dwells beneath. 
Part, rosebud lips! let Love’s balmy breeze 
Sigh round my heart as you murmuring speak ; 
Whisper, darling—whatever you please— 
‘Ah! Cest le ton qui fait la musique 


ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
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ABOVE SUSPICION. 


By Mrs, J. H, RIppELL. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
NEAR THE END. 


ADY MEDBURN did not go 

to her own apartments when 

her guests had left her, but ringing 

the bell, desired that Sir Harry’s 
valet should be sent to her. 

‘Can you catch the meil train 
to London, Ellis?’ 

‘If I start at once, my Lady.’ 

* Do so then,’ she said. ‘I want 
you to give this letter into Sir 
Harry’s own hands. Do not allow 
any one else to see or touch it on 
any pretence whatever. And, Ellis,’ 
she added as he was leaving the 
room, ‘ tell your master I am quite 
well—do not forget.’ 

For a minute after Ellis left the 
room Lady Medburn stood motion- 
less, her eyes fixed on the ground. 
When she lifted them it was only 
to look round the apartment with 
a weary, hopeless glance. 

* The die is cast!’ she said, un- 
‘ consciously speaking aloud, and 
then slowly, but without once fal- 
tering, she walked out of the room 
she was never again to enter. 

Next morning there was such 
consternation at Cortingford as 
had never agitated it before. 

‘My Lady was nowhere to be 
found. My Lady had not been to 
bed. My Lady was gone without 
bag or baggage. No one had seen 
her leave. She must have made 
her way out of the park by a 
little-frequented path which led 
away to the uplands behind the 
house; for no gate had been un- 
locked except to give egress to 
Ellis, hurrying off to catch the 
express. 

Sir Alexander Kelvey telegraphed 
to London, begging his nephew to 


return by the first train, but 
already Sir Harry was speeding 
westward. 

The old judge was standing on 
the platform as the train drew in, 
and looked amazed to see his 
nephew alight. 

‘I did not think you could have 
got my message so soon,’ he re- 
marked. 

‘I have had no message from 
you,’ was the answer. And then 
Sir Alexander broke the news. 

‘ I know why she has gone,’ was 
the answer. ‘No doubt she is in 
London with her uncle. I will 
follow her there—but I have 
something to do first at Corting- 
ford.’ 

They drove home in utter si- 
lence. Sir Harry never opened his 
lips, and there was a white despair 
in his face which told his uncle 
that he was battling with some 
sudden anguish that had, for the 
moment, almost mastered him. 

‘Can you tell me what it is? 
the old man had said as they 
walked out of the station ; and Sir 
Harry had answered, ‘ Not yet.’ 

Arrived at Cortingford, the ba- 
ronet, after telling a servant to 
request Mr. Sanson’s presence in 
the library, walked straight into 
that room. 

‘Shall I leave you, Harry? 
asked his uncle, hesitating at the 
door. 

‘ If you please,’ was the answer. 

Not when he stood in the dock 
had Miles Barthorne looked more 
dark and defiant than was the case 
when he and the young baronet 
faced each other. 
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‘I had a letter this morning 
from my wife,’ began Sir Harry in 
a low voice, hoarse with restrained 
passion. ‘You can imagine what 
it contained. I have only one 
thing to say in reference to that 
letter now— leave my house—leave 
it at once!’ 

* Before I go—’ the other was 
beginning, when Sir Harry inter- 
rupted him. 

‘Will you go? he asked, furi- 
ously, ‘or must I order the ser- 
vants to put you out? Is it not 
enough that you have driven my 
wife to tell me a secret I had 
better never have known—but you 
must strive to bandy words witha 
man who holds your very life in 
his hands ?” 

‘ The man who says so must be 
very tired of his own,’ retorted 
Barthorne, scarcely able to speak, 
because his lips were dry and 
cracked and impotent rage was 
choking him. 

‘ Will you go? said Sir Harry, 
striking the table with a vehemence 
which caused every article on it to 
jump as if endued with vitality. ‘I 
am not master of myself—I cannot 
answer for what I may do if you 
stand there another instant. Go!’ 
and, flinging the door wide open, 
Sir Harry pointed the way out. 

So Barthorne went, and Sir 
Harry, his passion spent, sat 
down in the utter silence, and 
wept like a child. 

* Above suspicion,’ he had said, 
he would ever hold her; but no 
loyalty, no faith, no future, no 
love could alter the fact that she 
he had taken to his heart was the 
child of a convicted thief, of an 
unconvicted murderer. 

‘Harry,’ said his uncle, enter- 
ing the room softly, and laying 
his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder, ‘can you tell me now.?’ 

‘Not yet—never perhaps. I 
must think it all over first. As 
yet, I have not thought; I have 


only felt. Will you come back 
with me to London? I must go 
there by the first train.’ 

But even while Sir Alexander 
was consulting the time-table Miss 
Selham came to them holding a 
telegraphic message in her hand. 
The word telegram was unknown 
in those days. 

‘From Colonel Leschelles,’ she 
said, and read : 

‘Lady Medburn is here, and 
very ill. Let Sir Harry know. 
Tell him to come at once.’ 

Small need to tell him to hurry. 
Before his cousin had finished the 
message he had seized his hat, 
and was halfway across the hall. 

Miss Selham looked at Sir 
Alexander who, answering her 
thoughts, said : 

* We can follow him.’ 

Instantly Ellis was ordered to 
pack a few things for his master 
and his master’s uncle, whilst in 
like manner Lady Medburn’s maid 
was hurried off to put up some 
necessary clothing for her mistress 
and Miss Selham. 

‘She has gone to Colonel Le- 
schelles’,’ explained Miss Selham 
thankfully; for she did not know 
what the servants might have been 
thinking and saying. ‘Sir Harry 
knows all about it.’ 

‘My Lady seemed to me last 
night as if she was going to have a 
fever,’ said the maid, as she passed 
and repassed from the trunk to the 
wardrobe. ‘When she spoke she 
appeared scarcely to know what 
she was saying.’ 

‘ She is very ill,’ remarked Miss 
Selham, still mindful of appear- 
ances. 

* Could not I go with you, miss ?’ 
ventured the woman. 

‘If she is not able to return 
with us, I will send for you,’ was 
the reply ; but when they reached 
Colonel Leschelles’ Miss Selham 
found that a very different at- 
tendant would be required. 
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‘What fever is it? asked Sir 
Harry of the doctors, when he saw 
his wife’s convulsive struggles, and 
heard her cries. 

They glanced at each other, and 
then the elder of the two an- 
swered : 

‘It is not fever at all—it is in- 
sanity.’ 

For a moment the room seemed 
whirling round with Sir Harry. 
The faces of the doctors grew dim 
and indistinct, and their voices 
sounded as if heard from immense 
distance. 

All at once it appeared to Sir 
Harry that he was able to grasp 
what his wife must have endured, 
the agony she had suffered. 

* My darling!—my poor darling! 
And you bore it all alone!’ That 
was the one thought which took 
possession of him. In that supreme 
moment, pride, the love of self, the 
memory of the wrong done him, 
died out, leaving only pity in their 
place. 

‘But there is hope,’ he mur- 
mured, when at last, the room 
ceasing to reel round, and the doc- 
tors’ faces becoming once more 
distinct, he could speak like a ra- 
tional being; ‘she will be better 
soon.’ 

‘ Weshould like, ere pronouncing 
a positive opinion, to know how this 
attack commenced. Was it aftera 
sudden shock of any kind, or had 
the patient been for any time in a 
low and despondent condition ? 

‘Both. She had been enduring 
a mental trouble for a long time 
in utter silence, and at last she 
experienced a great shock,’ ex- 
plained Sir Harry eagerly. 

‘Just so,’ said both doctors 
simultaneously, but there was no 
gladness in their voices. 

‘Is there madness in the fami- 
ly ? they asked, after a pause. 

‘I never heard of there being,’ 
answered the baronet, thinking 
how very incompetent he was to 


speak as to the ‘tendencies of his 
wife’s ancestors. 

‘I think,’ said the senior 
physician, ‘that we had better be 
quite frank with you. There isa 
hope, and only one, for Lady 
Medburn. If after her child is 
born she recover her reason she 
may live and do well; if not P 

‘And if not? questioned Sir 
Harry, pressing the back of a 
chair as he spoke. 

* Why should we anticipate evil, 
and diagnose the worst?’ here in- 
terrupted the younger doctor 
cheerfully. ‘Please God, Lady 
Medburn may yet be as sane 
as any of us—and live to be the 
mother of many children.’ 

At which utterance Sir Harry 
crept away sick at heart. The 
wife was one thing—the children 
another. Thoroughly he under- 
stood why Bella had never seemed 
to desire daughter or son. 

‘ My poor dear!’ he said sorrow- 
fully; ‘my most unhappy wife!’ 

He could not always remain in 
Wales. It was necessary for him 
now and then to make hurried 
journeys to Somersetshire and to 
London, and during these ab- 
sences Mr. Irwin visited his niece, 
and not infrequently Barthorne his 
daughter ? 

‘My whole future, explained 
Bella’s father, ‘depends on her 
recovery.’ 

All he wanted was leave to stay 
in England. That Sir Harry 
would pursue him to the death 
he never for one moment ima- 
gined. 

All at once, however, his visits 
ceased. Colonel Leschelles told 
him he must not come while 
Bella’s life and reason hung in 
the balance, and while he staid 
away a child was born. 

But Lady Medburn’s state did 
not improve. She lapsed into 
childishness. 

The imbecility proved a harder 
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trial than the mania. When she 
could get about she was found to 
be quite quiet and harmless; but 
amongst Colonel Leschelles’ curio- 
sities she found a foreign doll, 
which she kissed and fondled as 
she might a real baby. 

Beyond the animal instinct 
which told her she had been a 
mother, no one could trace the 
smallest knowledge of human in- 
terests. 

The doctors said, ‘Try to 
rouse her,’ and her friends did try, 
all in vain. 

To each and all she presented 
the doll, saying, ‘Is not my baby 
pretty!’ and then she would push 
the short hair off her forehead, 
and remark that she had been ill 
lately, and she hoped her visitor 
would excuse her want of me- 
mory. 

But Lady Medburn did recover 
her reason. 

She had been failing in health 
for some little time, becoming 
restless, and evidencing a certain 
irritability and fretfulness which 
caused those around her much 
anxiety, and made them inwardly 
marvel whetheritmight not become 
absolutely necessary to place her 
under careful and gentle super- 
vision for the remainder of her 
life, when all at once she fell into 
a deep sleep, from which she 
awoke very weak indeed, it is true, 
but with all fever and mania 
gone, quite sane, reasonable, and 
collected. 

‘Where am I?’ were the first 
words she uttered, and Edith Sel- 
ham rose, startled at the sound of 
her natural voice again. 

* At Colonel Leschelles’, love.’ 

* At—Colonel— Leschelles’?’ she 
repeated slowly. 

‘Yes. You came here the night 
you were taken ill.’ 

* Have I been ill long?” 
‘ A long time.’ 
* And my husband ? 


‘ Has been with you almost con- 
stantly. But now you must ask 
no more questions. Dear, dear 
Mabel! how thankful I am to hear 
you speak rationally once again!’ 

Just at the first the invalid 
spoke more than the doctors con- 
sidered good for her, but shortly 
she lapsed into silence. 

The only impatience she mani- 
fested was on the subject of Sir 
Harry’s return. 

‘I wish he would come—I do 
wish he would come—I do so 
wish he would come!’ she repeated 
weakly and plaintively. 

‘ My darling, your wish cannot 
be greater than his,’ answered 
Miss Selham; and then she would 
go to the window and look out 
over the hill-path she knew her 
cousin would be sure to take, it 
was so much shorter than the road. 

It was not until the next day 
that Sir Harry arrived. He had 
started the moment the message 
reached him, but, being absent 
from Cortingford, he did not re- 
ceive it until his return thither. 

He found his wife very weak, 
very quiet, but with a look of rest 
on her face he had never seen since 
their marriage. 

‘ Harry!’ she said. 

‘My darling! he answered; 
and then there ensued a dead 
silence whilst, hand clasped in 
hand, they gazed at each other. 

It was she at length who spoke. 

‘ You forgive me, Harry? 

‘ Forgive you, dear! I have 
nothing to forgive,’ he said simply. 
* I love you.’ 

‘ As much as you ever did?’ 

* More.’ 

She gave a little sobbing sigh, 
and her poor thin fingers closed 
tighter on his. 

*My poor Bella!’ It seemed 
natural to him then to call her 
by the name first known, first 
loved. ‘My poor Bella, what you 
must have suffered |’ 
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* Yes, but it is over now.’ 

‘Why did you not tell me 
sooner ?’ he asked. 

‘I wonder I ever told you at 
last,’ she said feebly. 

*You must not talk any more 
now, dear,’ he declared. ‘The 
doctors particularly wish you not 
to exert yourself.’ 

She lay with her eyes closed 
for a minute, then, partly un- 
closing them, murmured : 

* The child 4 

* Is dead, poor baby! He died 
a fortnight ago.’ 

‘ Thank God!’ she whispered. 

Sir Harry did not answer, he 
only drooped his head. Her 
words brought all the shame and 
the sorrow, forgotten in the ecstasy 
of her recovered reason, back to 
mind. 

Once again the weak voice began 
to speak. 

* Have you told any one?’ it ix- 
quired. 

‘No one; it all rests between 
you and me and Irwin.’ 

‘I wish them to know,’ she said. 
* Tell Edith and Colonel Leschelles, 
and your uncle. They will advise 
what you ought todo. They will 
help you to bear it.’ 

*Do you really mean this?’ he 
asked in amazement. 

‘Really. Have no secrets from 
such true friends. I want Edith 
to know all now. I want her to 
understand to-night.’ 

‘She shall, dear—she shall.’ 

‘She will see then why I was 
so different from every one else. 
She will know what life has been 
to me.’ 

‘ She will love you the better for 
what you have endured.’ 

‘I think so—I believe so. And, 
Harry, I should like to see my 
father. Don’t be angry. You will 
know why I want to see him later 
on. I will get him to go away— 
far, far away—where he will 
trouble you’ no more. Send for 
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him soon, will you? Ask him to 
come at once.’ 

‘As you like, dearest—as you 
like, even in that.’ 

‘Iam getting very tired now,’ 
she went on. ‘I think I could 
sleep. Kiss me once again, Harry. 
Iam so happy; I have never felt 
so happy before in all my life.’ 

Lingeringly he smoothed her 
pillow, drew the coverlet closer 
around her, and left the room. 

First, he despatched the pro-. 
mised message to Miles Barthorne; 
and then, while his powers were 
strung up to tell the story of Bella’s 
father, he repeated it to Miss 
Selham and Colonel Leschelles. 

And while he talked night drop- 
ped down over the Welsh moun- 
tains, and closed into the room 
where Lady Medburn lay so peace- 
ful and so happy. And in London, 
under the gaslight, Miles Barthorne 
was studying ‘ Bradshaw,’ and 
found it would be quite possible 
for him to reach Colonel Leschelles’ 
house early the next morning. 

‘ Recovered her reason—wants 
to see me at once,’ he said to him- 
self, repeating the sense of the 
telegraphic despatch. 

‘ Wants, I suppose, to get rid of 
me for ever, is about the English 
of it. What a fool I have begn! 
Always a woman—always—always 
a woman. Well, a woman shall 
work no more evil for me. So now 
for Wales and my daughter Lady 
Medburn !’ 


CHAPTER XL. 
WHAT BARTHORNE SAW. 


THERE is no such glory of sun- 
rising as that over the sea and 
upon the hiils; but to the opal 
tints of morning Miles Bar- 
thorne, striding along the path 
leading to Colonel Leschelles’ 
house, was as indifferent as to 
most other wonders of nature. 
D 
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There are times in a man’s life 
when, whether he be willing or 
not, memory insists on his review- 
ing the road he has travelled; and 
one of these times came to Bar- 
thorne as he strode across the 
grass still glittering with dew, and 
looked with his bodily eyes on the 
gay patterns wrought by gorse and 
heather—on the cloudless sky, up 
which the sun was climbing—on 
the sea lying below, calm and 
quiet as some inland lake. 

But he thought of self first, of 
duty last ; and the natural conse- 
quence of such personal devotion 
proved that while he walked over 
the headlands he felt no delight 
in the sunshine flooding land and 
sea, no happiness in the remem- 
brance of a daughter restored to 
reason, no resolves to lead a betjer 
life stirring within him—nothing 
save a craven dread of having to 
give up England and his hopes of 
position there—nothing save amad 
anger at his plans having been 
thwarted and his schemes de- 
stroyed. 

‘Thad better have left the girl 
alone,’ he said, lifting his hat from 
his head and letting the morning 
air play about his temples. ‘ If 
that fool Irwin had not made such 
a mystery about the matter she 
would never have deen troubled 
by me.’ 

Wherein hechanced to be wrong. 
But then men like Miles Barthorne 
are in the habit of shifting the 
blame attached to their actions off 
their shoulders on to the shoulders 
of somebody else. 

And so he went on, unheeding 
that placid sea, regardless of the 
grand old hills—on over the head- 
lands, till he came to the point 
where the path dipped and led 
him, by a circuitous route, to 
Colonel Leschelles’ house. At the 
gate he found the Colonel, leaning 
upon it listlessly, wearily. 

Barthorne stretched out his hand 


in greeting, but the other affected 
not to notice the movement. 

‘ Does the amendment still con- 
tinue?’ asked Bella’s father anx- 
iously. 

* She is well,’ was the answer. 

* Can I see her ?” 

* Yes.’ 

* Had I better send a message 
up? 

* No.’ 

* The old room, I suppose ?” 

‘ The old room,’ assented Colo- 
nel Leschelles. 

There was something strange 
about his manner, Barthorne felt 
—something more than resent- 
ment against himself. 

Were they sorry she had reco- 
vered her reason? Did they feel it 
a misfortune that his daughter 
should—sane, as he understood 
her to be—come between the wind 
and their nobility ? 

Without another word he turned 
from the Colonel and walked 
straight through the open door 
into the house. Up the remem- 
bered staircase, at the head of 
which he paused for a moment to 
note the extraordinary stillness of 
the house. 

‘The servants have overslept 
themselves, and no one except 
those attached to the sick-room 
are yet stirring,’ he murmured, and 
then walked straight on along a 
gallery to the rooms set apart for 
Lady Medburn. 

Through chinks in the closed 
shutters came some rays of light, 
otherwise the room was in total 
darkness ; and yet Barthorne placed 
his hand so as to shade his eyes, 
as if he had been standing in the 
full sunshine. 

What did he see? 

Only a man and a woman—only 
a husband and wife—she with the 
sheet drawn closely up around her 
throat—he, sitting by the bedside, 
his weary head resting on the pil- 
low beside her, fast asleep. 
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Ay, both asleep! 

Barthorne advanced a step or 
two forward. As he did so, a 
stray sunbeam fell across the faces 
of husband and wife—across the 
man’s, worn, stained with tears, 
wan and haggard with watching: 
across hers, white with a pallor no 
one had ever seen on it before, 
with the long dark lashes, which 
might never be lifted again, rest- 
ing on her thin cheeks: with the 
mouth set in a smile which was ter- 
rible to behold: with the mark of 
the grave upon her: with death 
written, in Death’s own stern ca- 
ligraphy, upon every feature! 

Out again, over the thick car- 
pets, along the corridors, down 
the stairs, Barthorne groped his 
way like one blind. 

When he came to himself, he 
was standing in the hall, holding 
fast by the rail of the banisters. 

* My God!’ he said, ‘my God!’ 
uttering the words, as men do in 
their most grievous troubles and 
perplexities, all unconsciously ; and 
then he wiped the cold dew off 
his forehead, and stood quite still 
till such time as he felt able to 
pass out into the open air again 
and face his future. 

As he had left him, so Colonel 
Leschelles stood when he spoke to 
him once more. 

‘When did she die? asked 
Barthorne, touching him on the 
arm. 

* Yesterday evening,’ the Colonel 
replied, absently brushing the spot 
of his sleeve Barthorne had con- 
taminated. 

‘Will you tell him I leave for 
America by the first steamer ? 

‘I will tell him,’ was the answer. 
And with a mocking laugh, Bar- 
thorne took off his-hat, said ‘ Good- 
bye, Colonel,’ and went on his way 
across the hills above the sea, the 
Sunshine flooding hill, and sea, and 
valley with gleams of golden light. 

On, like a man drunk or deli- 


rious or in a dream, to his inn, 
where the first person he met was 
Mr. Wright, who speedily restored 
him to his senses. 

* How is my good friend ? asked 
the Reverend Dion, holding out 
his hand. 

‘If you mean me,’ answered his 
good friend, ‘I am quite well.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ pursued Mr. 
Wright, ‘I cannot tell you how 
delighted I was at hearing such 
cheering news as I did from Mr. 
Irwin yesterday ; I cannot indeed.’ 

At that Barthorne turned upon 
him with the old cynical smile, 
and said : 

‘I suppose it is cheering news; 
but I confess I never before ima- 
gined a man would say he felt 
delighted at hearing it.’ 

‘Why not—why not, pray?’ asked 
the Rev. Dion, looking very red, 
and ruffling up his clerical feathers 
for an argument. ‘ Must it not be 
cheering to all her friends to know 
that our dear Bella—we always 
call her Bella still amongst our- 
selves—is in a fair way of getting 
strong again ?” 

For an instant Barthorne paused, 
then he said : 

‘I suppose, Mr. Wright, you 
came down to congratulate my 
daughter’s husband on the occa- 
sion of her auspicious recovery ?” 

*‘ Most certainly I did,’ answered 
Mr. Wright. 

‘And I suppose you had no 
other errand in this part of the 
country—no wish, say, for ten 
minutes’ private chat with Sir 
Harry or Colonel Leschelles ?’ 

‘I fail to follow your meaning,’ 
said the Rector, with a delightful 
assumption of innocence. 

‘I had only one object in making 
the inquiry,’ pursued Barthorne 
with pitiless candour—‘ to save you 
trouble. If, upon the strength of 
my daughter’s recovery, you have 
come to see her husband about 
business, it may be as well to 
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inform you she is dead. She died 
yesterday evening.’ 

* You are jesting. It is impos- 
sible, gasped Mr. Wright. ‘ Why, 
they told me she had quite re- 
covered her reason.’ 

‘I suppose she had—I know 
nothing to the contrary; and the 
first use she made of it, appa- 
rently, was to leave a world you 
and I, for instance, did not help 
to make happy for her.’ 

‘I always tried to make her 
happy,’ said the Rector. 

‘I have no doubt you gave me 
her address solely with that in- 
tention,’ agreed Miles Barthorne. 

Mr. Wright was by far too old 
a diplomatist to continue this sort 
of discourse. Immediately he put 
his hands behind his back, and, 
with head bent down, began to 
walk to and fro, that all beholders 
might see his grief. 

‘Dear, dear, dear!’ he said. 
‘ Poor, poor Lady Medburn! I will 
go over and say a word or two to 
the poor husband. At such a 
time language truer than any 
man can speak must be grateful 
to him.’ 

‘Very well, then, go,’ retorted 
the other. ‘Do anything you like, 
in fact, except stay talking to me.’ 
And he turned into the inn, fol- 
lowed by a caressing entreaty from 
Mr. Wright that ‘he would not 
stand on ceremony with him.’ 

A little after noon the Rector 
reappeared. Sir Harry, he ex- 
plained, had left for Cortingford, 
and Colonel Leschelles had treated 
him most scurvily. 

‘I suppose, sir, you would hardly 
credit the fact, proceeded Mr. 
Wright, ‘but, although Colonel 
Leschelles has staid at my house 
for weeks and weeks at a time, 
and partaken of the best we had 
to offer, he never asked me to sit 
down, or to take a glass of wine. 
I never was treated so vilely in 
all my life before, never.’ 


* You chose an unfortunate time 
for your visit,’ was the reply. ‘ The 
rext time you call Leschelles will 
probably give you the title-deeds 
of his estate.’ 

‘ What are your plans now, my 
dear friend? asked Mr. Wright, 
wisely ignoring his friend’s last 
remark. ‘Do you purpose to re- 
main here, or return to London, 
or what are you going to do?’ 

‘I have no plans,’ answered 
Mr. Barthorne. ‘At the present 
moment I have only one intention, 
and that is, not to have you fas- 
tened on tome. If you are going 
to stay here, I will go to London ; 
if you are going to London, I 
will stay here.’ 

‘Poor fellow! it is natural you 
should feel a little bitter, after 
what you have gone through this 
morning; but I need not tell you 
where consolation is to be found, 
and——’ 

‘Now will you stop all that,’ 
said Barthorne fiercely, ‘and just 
tell me whether you are going 
back whence you came, or whether 
you purpose remaining here ?” 

‘I shall return to town,’ an- 
swered Mr. Wright, his clerical 
countenance wearing a look of sor- 
row, more than anger. 

‘Very well, then I shall remain 
here,’ said the other; and taking 
his hat, he went out. 

‘I shall not leave until this 
evening,’ decided the Reverend 
Dion, as he watched Barthorne’s 
figure growing more and more in- 
distinct in the distance; and ac- 
cordingly, having inquired for 
what time his friend had ordered 
dinner, he requested that some- 
thing might be prepared for him 
at the same hour, and sallied forth 
for a walk. 

When he returned dinner was 
ready, but Barthorne had not ap- 
peared. 

‘I will not go to London to- 
night,’ thought the Rector, after 
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he had finished his meal. ‘In fact, 
I cannot go till he returns; for I 
have not enough money to settle 
with mine host. Dear, dear!—it 
seems as if money always went to 
the wrong person.’ 

Evening drew on, night came, 
it grew quite late, and still no 
Barthorne. 

‘Perhaps he is staying at the 
Colonel’s,’ suggested the landlord. 
‘It is hardly safe for a stranger to 
cross the hills after dark.’ 

‘I suppose not. Very likely he 
is at the Colonel’s,’ agreed Mr. 
Wright, thinking in his heart it 
was much more probable Barthorne 
had sought another inn. 

Had he guessed where Barthorne 
really was, how differently would 
he have passed the night! How 
frantically he would have organ- 
ised a rescue party—how he would 
have roused the village, and called 
for ropes, and men, and dogs, and 
lanterns—how he would have hur- 
ried hither and thither, shouting 
till the welkin rang again for his 
dear friend to answer—to say 
where he was—to be certain there 
was help close at hand—his help, 
Dionysius Wright’s. 

It was a lost opportunity; but 
then, as the Rector said after- 
wards, ‘How could I know the 
man was lying at the bottom of a 
quarry ?’ 

That was why Barthorne did not 
return. Wandering in the dark 
from the direct path, he climbed 
over what seemed to him a fence, 
and went straight down on the 
other side, a depth of some thirty 
feet. 

For a time he lay insensible— 
for a long time it must have been, 
as when he recovered conscious- 
ness the stars were shining, and 
the moon, then in her last quarter, 
throwing a ghastly light across the 
sky. 

He tried to move, but he could 
not—he strove to call out, but his 


voice failed him; and so he lay 
there thinking — thinking about 
his life—about the years piled up 
behind—about what he had set out 
to do—about what he had done, 
till he dropped off into a troubled 
doze, from which he woke, think- 
ing David M‘Callum was sitting 
on his chest, crying out, ‘I am 
avenged at last !’ 

He was found next morning by 
a shepherd, whose attention was 
attracted to the spot by his dog; 
but when, help being procured, 
they tried to lift him, he prayed 
them with such groans to let him 
die where he lay that the men drew 
back, and looked at each other in 
frightened silence. 

Just then came hurrying up a 
doctor. 

‘He must be lifted,’ he said. 
‘Never mind his cries; he will 
faint, and then we can take him 
to the inn.’ 

And so it fell out: he did faint, 
and remained unconscious as the 
men carried him, carefully and ten- 
derly as they were able, across the 
hills overlooking the sea, down the 
hillside, and so to the inn where 
the Rev. Dionysius Wright was re- 
galing himself with a dish of ex- 
cellent trout. 

An hour afterwards the doctor 
stood in the street talking to Co- 
lonel Leschelles. 

‘You can send to London for a 
surgeon, if it will be any satisfac- 
tion to you,’ he said; ‘but the 
whole College of Surgeons, presi- 
dent included, could not benefit 
him. He may live for ten days or 
a fortnight; but if he died before 
sunset, it would be a merciful re- 
lease.’ 

Softly the Colonel entered the 
darkened room where Barthorne 
lay trying to bear his sufferings in 
silence. 

‘It is death, I suppose,’ came 
slowly from the blue, trembling 
lips. 
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‘I fear so. ‘Tell me if there is 
anything I can do for you, and I 
will try to do it.’ 

‘Send Wright away. He adds a 
new terror to—— He will go if 
you give him ten pounds. There 
is more than that in my pocket- 
book.’ 


CHAPTER XLI. 
CONCLUSION. 


WrsTer’s snows and spring’s 
showers have fallen often and of- 
ten upon the earth, since, in the 
little Welsh hostelry, Miles Bar- 
thorne breathed his last. 

The story I have told is now an 
old one, and, although her me- 
mory still remains green in some 
few fond hearts, the world has 
gone on much the same as if the 
first Lady Medburn had never 
existed. 

A mistress, fair, gracious, wise, 
has stepped into her vacant place, 
and if she is not able quite to fill 
Sir Harry’s heart, he is, neverthe- 
less, happy and content. 

He can think of the dead wife 
with no pang of self-reproach. He 
can look on his living children, 
and feel thankful to remember that 
no shadow of the disgrace which 
once troubled him can cloud their 
future. But Bella is not forgotten. 
She never will be by him, till he is 
carried to the gloomy vault where 
they laid her to rest. 

Under Miles Barthorne’s will, 
the second son at Cortingford is 
amply provided for. 

Sir Harry cannot disturb the 
arrangement if he would, and al- 
though he chafed about the legacy 
at first, he has perhaps (time being 
a great promoter of worldly pru- 


THE END. 


dence) become more than recon- 
ciled to the arrangement. 

He allows Barthorne’s widow a 
handsome income. She has long 
since returned from Australia, and 
been married for years to a dis- 
senting minister, whose eloquence 
is much admired by his own con- 
gregation, and the members of his 
denomination generally. He isa 
great contrast to her first husband, 
and she is, in her own opinion, an 
important person now. She drives 
about in a neat brougham, she 
dresses in the richest attire, and 
remembers her daughter was Lady 
Medburn, a fact she never allows 
her acquaintances to forget. 

She rather looks down on her 
brother, whose worldly affairs never 
prospered from the time of Bar- 
thorne’s return. He is consider- 
ably poorer than in the old Fisher- 
ton days; but his wife is dead, 
and he is probably better satisfied 
with life than formerly. 

As for Mr. Wright, he has once 
been bankrupt, and once com- 
pounded with his creditors, during 
the course of the years interven- 
ing between this present and that 
morning when he beheld Miles 
Barthorne for the last time. Hecan 
still preach, however, and is appa- 
rently as genial and cheerful as 
ever. Nevertheless, in moments of 
confidence, he tells Selina that he 
feels he is getting old; that the 
wine of life has, somehow, not the 
flavour it once possessed, and that 
he believes the game so long played 
has not been worth the many 
candles burnt over it. With which 
opinion Mrs. Wright does not 
agree—for she preserves a firm 
and admirable faith in a Bishopric, 
‘which must,’ so she says, ‘ come 
eventually to Dion,’ and with it 
five thousand a year! 
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ONE MAN’S EXPERIENCE. 


F everybody would take the 
trouble, once for all, to set 
down his own personal experiences, 
and no other’s, among the world 
of spirits, we might be spared 
a good deal of controversy, and 
those unfortunates, now in the 
minority, who, having nothing to 
communicate, do the scoffing for 
the papers, would see the necessity 
of changing their note. I am 
in daily expectation of seeing this 
modification of the enemy’s front: 
I look for the day when they will 
sing, like Scarron, ‘ Désormais il 
faut filer doux.’ But in all ages 
men have scoffed at the world of 
spirits— until their first ghost. 
To those who know and under- 
stand, it is curious to mark the 
sudden change from scepticism— 
even open infidelity—to the reverent 
awe produced by a singie Appear- 
ance. I know by my own experi- 
ence that the transition is at first 
almost too great to be borne, like 
the sudden passage from darkness 
into dazzling light. It is not, 
however, my intention to defend 
or to attack the credibility of the 
supernatural: I have only to set 
down in plain terms, and for what 
it is worth, my own first experi- 
ence among the residents of the 
other world. 

One difficulty I may be allowed 
to mention. Since so few ghosts 
are ever seen or heard of, what 
becomes of all the rest? There 
are, at present, about 900,000,000 
men, women, and children breath- 
ing these upper airs. Every 
30 years a third of these have 
disappeared and been replaced. 
Supposing the process to have 
been going on for 3,000 years, 


which is not an undue estimate, © 


considering the vestiges of ancient 
civilisation and a teeming popu- 
lation which surround us on all 


sides, we get for the number of 
souls which have been born into 
the world during that period the 
total of 900,000,000,000 —an army 
which, allowing 24 square feet for 
every one, would occupy 81,000 
square miles for mere standing 
room, or a territory not quite 
300 miles square. Of all these 
900,000,000,000 how few there are 
who ever condescend to show them- 
selves to living man! and yet how 
small a space they occupy all to- 
gether! It seems to me, speaking 
as one having but little knowledge 
of the other world, that the few 
visits we receive from our ances- 
tors argues a studied slight put 
upon living men by the majority. 
After all, the living, and not the 
dead, are the representatives of 
humanity. 

I was engaged, five years ago, 


-tothe young lady whom I have since 


married. The engagement had 
little romance about it. We met, 
we saw, we conquered each other. 
Eleanor’s parents made fewer ob- 
jections than I feared, my fears 
being based upon the usual 
grounds. I was given to under- 
stand that the duration of the en- 
gagement depended entirely upon 
myself, and, as I was already peril- 
ously near thirty, I hastened to 
bring matters to a speedy termina- 
tion. The remarkable hindrance 
to the realisation of my hopes, 
arising out of circumstances en- 
tirely unlooked for and beyond my 
control, forms the subject of this 
paper. It was not a pleasant 
experience: and yet it gives me 
a sense of pleasure to recall it: 
just as an old salt will delight in 
dwelling on the dangers of the 
ocean. There is nothing, strictly 
speaking, horrible about it. At 
the same time, when I write it 
down in cold blood, I am con- 
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scious of a tingling of the nerves 
and a tendency to look over the 
left shoulder. This, I suppose, 
wil] never leave me. It is a dis- 
tinction, I know—perhaps a small 
one, like the Companionship of the 
Bath, or that of the order of St. 
Michael and St. George, or the 
queer Turkish decorations with 
which old Crimean officers love to 
decorate themselves: but still a 
distinction. It is not everybody, 
even now, who can tell of visits 
from the other world; and the 
constant companionship of a ghost 
seems to me, naturally inclined to 
exaggerate on such a subject, an 
adventure, perhaps, a little out of 
the common. 

I had taken and furnished, in 
readiness for my wedding, a small 
detached villa, some few miles out 
of London; it was a new house, 
with — though I did not think 
of that—no possible memories of 
the past to awaken disagreeable 
thoughts: a pretty little house, 
standing between a lawn on the 
front and a garden behind; with 
stables on one side and a ‘library’ 
built out on the other. There 
were the usual trees in the front— 
a laburnum, a lilac, a laurestinus, 
a row of limes, enough to shade 
the house from the road and give 
the appearance of privacy such 
as every Londoner loves. But it 
was not a gloomy house. It stood 
east and west, so that the draw- 
ing-room, which ran the whole 
depth of the house, was never 
without sunshine whenever there 
might be any going. The view 
from the back was perfectly cheer- 
ful; beyond the garden lay green 
fields, and beyond these stretched 
a noble park studded with elms: 
a bright, cheerful, and comfort- 
able house. On the north, sepa- 
rated by several houses, and 
out of sight, therefore out of mind, 
was a cemetery, belonging to a 
great town parish, newly laid out, 


and, as yet, thinly populated. 
Had I noticed it at all, I should 
have laughed at the idea of spectres 
in connection with so smiling a 
garden. Ghosts, I might have 
said, prowl about grim old church- 
yards whose falling tombstones are 
green with moss, on whose slabs 
clings the yellow lichen, where the 
grass grows tall and rank, and the 
brambles stretch long, thorny arms 
across the paths, whose worn stones 
once preserved the names of the 
long-forgotten dead. They love 
the old country God’s acre piled 
eight and ten feet high with 
human mould, where every pinch 
of dust contains what is left of a 
life once filled with hopes and 
fears. But not a new cemetery: 
not a formal place planted with 
roses, laid out in gravel walks, 
and lying round two perky little 
chapels which stand face to face 
turning up spiteful noses at each 
other, and breathing a post-mor- 
tem defiance. Is there a Bogy- 
ridden boy living who would fear 
to pass a night in Finchley Ceme- 
tery, or dread to sit out a few 
dark hours alone in Nunhead ? 

I was mistaken. The truth is 
that the newness of a cemetery is 
no proof of its tranquillity. Com- 
paratively rare as are the visits 
of ghosts, they may come from a 
cemetery handselled only a week 
ago, a mere upstart thing of yes- 
terday, as well as from a grave- 
yard whose long annals are dark 
with the secrets of a thousand 
unknown murders. One is never 
safe, and the only way to insure 
immunity from these generally 
unwelcome visitors is, perhaps, to 
live as far as possible from a 
churchyard of any kind. I have 
been particular in describing my 
house, because I wish it clearly 
understood that there was not, 
either about the place or its 
neighbourhood, any predisposition 
to ghosts. Nor was there about 
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myself. Iam not an imaginative 
man: there are no poems, ro- 
mances, or novels with my name 
to them: I have no patience with 
people whocan forget their own real 
troubles in reading of those which 
never happened; and, for the life 
of me, I cannot have any interest 
in the loves of anybody but myself. 
Iam not, therefore, a man likely 
to be the prey of hallucinations. 
I am no puling poet trembling at 
a shadow, nor am I one of those 
poor spectre-smitten imbeciles 
who turn a branch into a warning 
finger, and a snow-drift into a 
sheeted wraith. This considera- 
tion makes my trifling experience 
the more credible. 

The situation is this. An un- 
imaginative man of thirty, whose 
days are spent in business: a new 
suburban villa: a bright, sun- 
shiny, country: neighbours all 
round one: and a new ceme- 
tery a hundred yards’ distance 
from the house. 

To this house and to this man 
the Ghost came. 

And in this wise. 

It was in August, when the 
days begin to close in early and it 
grows dark at eight. I was sit- 
ting, after dinner, trying to get 
sentimental over my approaching 
happiness, and picturing to myself 
Eleanor in the easy-chair opposite 
me. It was a feeble attempt at 
experiencing the pleasures of ima- 
gination, because I could not pic- 
ture any one at all. Then I took 
a book and opened it with a yawn. 
My back was to the window, which 
overlooked the garden behind the 
house. The light was fading, but 
as my eyes followed the lines 
mechanically, and my thoughts 
were elsewhere, that mattered little. 
Outside the house there was a still- 
ness extraordinary—no stirring of 
the leaves: no breath in the air: 
no voices from my own kitchen: 
no sounds from the houses on 
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either side, which were locked up, 
their tenants being at the seaside : 
not even the distant bark of a dog, 
or the distant roll of a carriage, to 
show that there was another living 
person in the world beside myself. 
Then a curious feeling came over 
me: I suddenly realised the fact 
that life may go on in invisible, 
intangible forms: I looked round 
me with a shudder: I expected 
something. The room became, 
without warning, distinctly darker: 
the air grew chill: I felt cold dews 
stand upon my forehead. Remem- 
ber that up to this moment there 
was no reason at all—none what- 
ever—for alarm. Yet I became 
unaccountably afraid. I turned to 
the window for relief, and there— 
there I saw rr, for the first time. 

Ir was standing outside the 
window, a dark shadow, clearly 
outlined against the sky: colour- 
less, and yet its draperies were 
like white graveclothes : shapeless, 
and yet, somehow, human in ap- 
pearance. And it had a face. 
Deep-sunken and lustrous eyes, 
bright with phosphoric splendour, 
showed me hollow cheeks, lips 
that trembled as if with passion, 
and a frowning forehead. When 
I turned he raised his hand and 
shook it at me beneath its linen 
folds, and then, with that singular 
movement remarked by all who 
have conversed and are familiar 
with ghosts—a movement in 
which the shape neither glides, 
nor walks, but changes place— 
the spectre stood within the room, 
facing me. Iam not ashamed to 
say that I was frightened. 

‘So,’ he said, with an angry 
glance, ‘I have found you at 
last.’ 

I made no reply. What was 
there to say ? 

‘I have found you at last, have 
I? NowlI have you, what shall 
I do to you?’ 

I could only look hopelessly. 
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He pushed one arm outside the 
cerements which covered it—a 
long, lean arm, marked with a tat- 
too representing a ship in full 
sail, surmounted by a skull and 
cross-bones. He shook his fist 
excitedly in my face. I noticed 
that the air was not stirred by his 
movements. It was odd, too, 
that I recovered my courage the 
moment he began to threaten. 

His gestures became more threat- 
ening. He repeated twenty times 
running the question with which 
he first accosted me: ‘ Now I have 
found you, what shall I do with 
you?’ It seemed, indeed, as if he 
could say nothing more. 

* Come,’ I cried at last, ‘ this is 
fooling. What do you mean by 
coming to my house like a burglar 
and carrying on like a madman? 
Leave off asking what you will do 
with me. If you are a ghost out 
of his senses, say so; if not, vary 
the monotony by saying something 
else. Can’t you swear, man? 
Can’t you relieve nature in the 
usual manner ?’ 

He groaned and wrung his 
hands. 

*I can’t, he said. ‘It isn’t 
allowed. I wish I could. What 
shall I do with you? What shall 
I do with you?’ 

‘You have asked me that a 
hundred times already. Bah! you 
are a ghost. Ghosts can do no- 
thing. I used to believe that they 
did not exist. Now I see that 
they do. But look here.’ 

I took the poker from the fire- 
place and passed it through him. 
Then I cut him down like a 
guardsman at Waterloo. Then I 
sliced him in two like a soldier at 
an assault-of-arms. At each pass 
of the weapon he ducked, recoiled, 
and cried aloud. 

‘See, you cannot resist. I do 
what I like with you. What can 
you do in return ?’ 

He raised his hand and struck 


at my face. It was as if a cold 
wind blew upon my cheek. 

‘Is that all? I asked. ‘ Do 
that as often as you like.’ 

‘ You are not afraid of me? he 
asked, as if such a thing as a man 
daring to stand up to a ghost was 
unheard of. ‘ You are positively 
not afraid of me?” 

‘I certainly am not.’ 

‘ He is not afraid of me! Man! 
I am come from the churchyard. 
See my graveclothes. I am one 
from the tombs.’ 

I could not repress a shudder. 
The old shiver came across me. 
He saw it at once, and sprang at 
my throat. To my surprise, what 
was before as a breath of cold air 
became tangible. I felt his cold 
grasp with his long, bony fingers 
at my throat. His face, close to 
mine, was filled with an eager 
longing for revenge: his lurid eyes 
glared in mine: bis teeth glim- 
mered in the twilight. It was but 
for @ moment that I was afraid. 
Then I rallied my courage, sprang 
upright, and looked my spectral 
enemy in the face. As I looked 
the tangibility of his fingers 
weakened, the tightness of his 
grasp relaxed, and his look changed 
from one of triumph to that of 
baffled rage. Then he fell back 
sullenly, and threw himself into 
my easy-chair, glaring round the 
room. 

‘I never allow any one but my- 
self,’ I said, ‘ to occupy that chair. 
It is mine. Please take another.’ 

He changed chairs immediately. 

‘ Will this do? 

It was one next to mine. I 
begged him to take one on the 
other side of the fireplace, which 
he did at once. Then I sat down, 
and surveyed the situation. 

I was alone, save an old woman, 
my temporary factotum, in the 
kitchen. The people in the houses 
round were now all away for their 
holidays. I had a ghost, pre- 























sumably a lunatic of a dangerous 
kitd, under my roof. It was 
impossible to get rid of him, unless 
he chose to go. You cannot push, 
kick, or throw a ghost out of a 
window or door; you cannot lock 
him in one room while you go to 
sleep in another; you cannot shut 
yourself up in your bedroom and 
defy him; above all, you never 
know what tricks he may be at. 
Thinking of these things, I became 
conscious of another accés of terror 
—slighter this time. My guest, 
however, perceived it, and in a 
twinkling was on me again, with 
his skeleton fingers round my 
throat. I shook him off; that is, 
I regained my presence of mind, 
and he cowered back to his seat, 
where he sat, his head on his arm, 
and his long white clothes clinging 
to his limbs, a sight never to be 
forgotten. 

‘Pray tell me what it means,’ 
I said. 

‘ It means that if you were afraid 
of me, I would throttle you like a 
dog. It means that I am sitting 
here waiting for the moment when 
you will realise whe and what I 
am; the injuries you have done 
me, the wickedness of your life, 
the loneliness of your position, 
and your presence with another 
world. Ha! ha! I see it coming! 
Your nerves won’t stand me an- 
other quarter of an hour, and then 
I shall seize you by the windpipe, 
and squeeze, squeeze, squeeze the 
life-blood out of you!’ 

‘You forget,’ I replied, ‘one 
thing. IfI find my nerves giving 
way—which is not at all likely—I 
shall get quietly up and go into 
town. It is only half an hour by 
train. They don’t admit ghosts 
into clubs.’ 

He made no reply to this. Pre- 
sently he went on again : 

‘You will have to go to bed 
soon. You cannot sit up all night.’ 
‘ How long can you stay here ?’ 
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* As long as I please. Ho! ho! 
ho! I can be with you, now I 
have found you, morning, noon, 
and night. When you are quietly 
in your bed, I shall be sitting by 
the bedside, waiting for a moment’s 
weakness. When you are at your 
office in the city, I shall be at your 
elbow, waiting to find you off your 
guard. Atdinner I shall be behind 
you. You will not escape me. 
Sooner or later you will be afraid, 
and then I shall have you, although 
you are a bold man, as I know of 
old.’ (This was curious, because I 
did not remember to have seen 
him before, and he had one of those 
very remarkable faces which, once 
seen, are never forgotten.) ‘I 
thought I might catch you nap- 
ping when I lit upon you here, all 
by yourself. Never mind! The 
time will come. I shall wait. I 
shall wait.’ 

‘Pray explain, I said blandly. 
* You will wait until I am afraid ?’ 

‘Precisely. We ghosts cannot 
hurt people who are not afraid of 
us. Our power is only over the 
cowardly and superstitious—that 
is, over nearly all mankind. Once 
a man has the pluck to stand up 
to us, we are powerless.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I replied. ‘ After 
that I will take a pipe. Can I offer 
you one?” 

He shook his head. 

‘ A glass of brandy-and-water ? 

He frowned. 

‘Doubtless it will do you good 
to see me take both. ... Now, 
my friend, we will talk, if you 
please. Do you not find it cold in 
that light dress ?’ 

‘I have no other.’ 

‘Shall I light a fire for you?’ 

* No.’ 

‘ Would you like a blanket or a 
railway-rug ?” 

* No.’ 

* Can I do anything for you? 

‘No. .. Yes. .. Be afraid of 
me. Man! think of it; I am a 
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ghost! I am a spectre! I am a 
spirit! Iam a walker up and down 
the face of the earth. When the 
dogs see me they wail and cry. 
When men see me they drop 
upon their knees. These are coffin 
clothes! This arm is... .’ 

* My good friend,’ I replied, ‘ let 
us enjoy each other’s society with- 
out mutual confessions. I grant 
all that you have said. It is very 
curious and interesting. Not, 
perhaps, quite so horrible as I 
might have expected, had I known 
you were coming, but still... 
By-the-way, you—you hail from 
the cemetery close by ?” 

‘Ido. Ah! villain and traitor! 
who put me there? Ido; and as 
I was taking an evening invisible 
stroll, I happened to look in at 
your window, and saw the man I 
had expected and most hoped to 
see. Ha! ha! I shall make it hot 
for that man! . . . So I will, too,’ 
he added, weakly, after a pause. 

I made no reply, but went on 
smoking as if he had been an 
ordinary visitor. His face, which 
was not without a certain rugged 
beauty, was stern and lowering. 
He looked up occasionally with an 
expression of baffled rage which, 
now that I was accustomed to it, 
rather amused me. His features— 
those of a man under forty—were 
regular; his eyes were blue ; his 
chin was strong and square; his 
mouth, which was weak, marred 
the general effect. 

‘When I was in that country 
ship, trading between Rangoon and 
Calcutta—there, what’s the use of 
raking up the old story ? 

‘None,’ I replied, thinking that 
he certainly must be a lunatic 
ghost, and making a mental note 
of the fact as one likely to throw 
great light on the spirit world. 
‘None at all, unless you like.’ 

‘To think that you—you, of all 
men in the world—never mind !’ 
‘Certainly not,’ I said. ‘I am 





sorry you will take nothing. It is 
nearly my bed-time.’ 

‘When I saw you last, at 
Brighton, you were walking with 
her.’ 

That was a little uncomfortable 
to hear, because I had been at 
Brighton a few months before, 
when Eleanor was staying there. 

‘No use talking. What’s the 
good of talk? Come to that, I 
might remind you what went on, 
you know, at Yokohama. Eh? 
What do you say to that” 

‘I have nothing to say to that.’ 

‘Lord! Lord! some men will 
brazen out anything! And what 
about the Hong Kong business? 
Who promised what—tell me 
that—if some one walked the 
plank, and something was thing- 
umbobbed—eh ?” 

Here was a very serious ques- 
tion. I only shook my head. 

‘ Thingumbobbed,’ he repeated. 
‘Scuttled, you villain! and the 
coolies sent to Kingdom-come? 
And after that to round upon a 
man! Why did I take to drink? 
Why did I go off at thirty-six, 
with rum-and-water enough to 
float King Solomon’s fleet ? Why ? 
why? why? 

‘Can’t say, Iam sure. Shall we 
say good-night ? 

‘If you are going to bed, I will 
go with you. Man! now I’ve 
caught you, do you think I shall 
leave you ?” 

This was pleasant. 

I shut the windows, and went 
upstairs. He went with me. I 
undressed and got into bed. Once 
there, I shut my eyes resolutely 
and tried to go to sleep. That was 
impossible. Every ten minutes or 
so I felt obliged to open them. He 
was always standing by the bed- 
side, grave, stern, and resolute to 
do me a mischief, if he could—if I 
grew afraid. 

‘You are still here? I asked 
when the clock struck two. 
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‘Still here ?—I shall be always 
here!’ 

I thought of my approaching 
marriage. It was awkward. A 
ghost for ever at my bedside: a 
lunatic ghost thirsting for re- 
venge; angry at some imaginary 
wrong. Could he be coaxed ? 

I sat up, and tried. 

‘Come, my friend,’ I said ; ‘let 
us make a bargain.’ 

‘ No bargain.’ 

‘You shall come whenever you 
please to my smoking-room, but 
not here. Man alive! be reason- 
able.’ 

‘IT am not a man alive,’ he re- 
plied. ‘I wish I was. And whose 
fault, I ask you, is it? 

‘Come, my dear fellow, I put it 
to you—is it reasonable to intrude 
into my bedroom and keep me 
awake? Do you think it looks 
like good form to take advantage 
of your—of my inability to turn a 
spirit out of the room ?’ ; 

* Do you think,’ he rejoined an- 
grily—‘do you think it was good 
form to treat me as you did? 
Was it reasonable to send me to 
the cemetery twenty years before 
my time? I shall stay here,’ he 
added, ‘so long as you stay here. 
I shall be with you day and night. 
You shall never cease to feel me 
with you. I will make sleep im- 
possible, and I will trouble your 
business hours.’ 

‘ Then,’ I interrupted, ‘ you are 
the most malicious ghost that ever 
walked. I defy you. You may go 
to the Devil!’ 

He shook his head sadly, and 
continued that steady watch of 
his. Always his chin upon one 
hand, while the white shroud 
flowed round him, and his face 
turned to mine with a remorseless 
gaze. 

As I tossed in the bed, occa- 
sionally opening my eyes and 
seeing always that spectral figure 
before me, a strange horror grew 
VoL. XXIX.—NO, CLXIX. 
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up in my mind. It was not terror. 
I was persuaded that he would do 
me no harm, but the sense of 
being watched, followed, and 
haunted continually by this re- 
proachful spectre fell upon me. 
By some mysterious power, he felt 
it. 

‘Ha! ha!’ he said. The laugh 
was not a cheerful one. ‘ Do you 
begin to realise it now? Do you 
feel what it will be like ?” 

There was little sleep for me 
that night. When the day broke I 
dropped for half an hour into a 
heavy unconsciousness, awaking 
suddenly and with a horror upon 
me that at first I did not under- 
stand. Between my eyes and the 
window through which the morn- 
ing sun was shining, stood a faint, 
almost an invisible shape. The 
sunlight streamed through it, and 
it was as shadowless as Schemyl. 

‘I am here,’ it whispered. 

I rose and dressed. It followed 
my movements. I saw the spectre 
now, only when it came into the 
sunlight. Then it was dimly 
visible, but only, I think, to myself. 
I breakfasted and went into the 
city. It came with me. It sat 
beside me in the train: it fol- 
lowed me through the streets: it 
was with me in my office: it came 
after me up the steps of my club. 

The thing grew maddening. If 
I forgot it for a moment, I heard a 
whisper in my ear—‘ I am here.’ 
If I managed to fix my attention 
on the subject in hand, that ac- 
cursed voice began to remind me 
that I was neither to sleep nor to 
work, nor to have any peace for 
the rest of my natural life. 

* What you have done, I shall do 
—and worse. I shall dog you— 
I shall haunt you—I shall make 
remorse and despair do for you 
what you did to her and to me. 
I will revenge myself—and her.’ 

What had I done to him? How 
was I to get rid of this accursed 
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lunatic ghost? By what spell and 
charm could I lay him for ever in 
the Red Sea ? 

The full misery of the thing 
was yet to come. 

The spectre, in the afternoon, 
seemed to have left me. I even 
forgot its existence, and dined 
comfortably. At eight I met my 
Eleanor, and persuaded her, not 
thinking of what might happen, 
to look at some new furniture in 
what was going to be our joint 
house. She came. Nothing hap- 
pened until we went into the 
garden. As I led her up and 
down the walk, her hand in mine, 
she suddenly stopped with a cry. 

‘ Alfred, who has been walking 
along the sand’—there was an 
edging of red sand to the gravel— 
‘ with bare feet ?’ 

I looked. There were footprints 
—great gaunt footprints—parallel 
with my own. I knew at once 
what was going to happen, and I 
trembled. 

‘Nothing, Nelly ; nobody. Who 
should walk in bare feet except a 
carpenter? Let us go in.’ 

‘ Alfred!’ she cried, ‘see, they 
are falling still, the footprints—as 
we walk. Take me in—take me 
away !’ 

It was pleasant! The accursed 
ghost was setting his long feet be- 
side mine, keeping step, so that at 
every footfall of mine there was a 
new footprint of his. I bore my 
girl half fainting into the house. 

‘ What was it, Alfred? what 
was it? Iam afraid. And see— 
see! Oh! Alfred—aAlfred !’ 

With a cry of fright, she fell 
fainting into my arms. Between 
us and the window stood revealed 
that awful figure in its long white 
graveclothes, pointing its long bony 
fingers at me, but saying no word. 

I took Eleanor home. I im- 
plored her to keep silence as to 
what she had seen. I soothed and 
pacified her. I assured her that 


it was fancy—that it was a trick 
of the imagination—that it was 
some schoolboy devilry—anything 
to keep her quiet. And thus I left 
her, and returned, miserable and 
maddened, to battle with this 
demon who had fastened himself 
upon me. 

He was sitting in my chair, 
with his abominable head, as usual, 
in his hand. 

‘ I allowed you to go away with 
the girl,’ he said, ‘ because I do 
not wish to do her any harm. But 
she shall never marry you—re- 
member that. Wretch !’—he rose 
from the chair and approached 
me with threatening gestures— 
‘wretch! Was it not enough to 
interfere between me and her? You 
try to murder the happiness of 
another innocent girl! Can you 
ruthlessly ; 

‘Good heavens!’ I cried, almost 
beside myself with rage. ‘ What 
madman is this, who is allowed to 
revisit the earth in graveclothes 
and torture an unoffending man ? 
What have I done to you, devil or 
lunatic, that you should persecute 
me in this way ?” 

‘ He asks me what he has done! 
Think of Madagascar, villain of 
the deepest dye. Think of San 
Fran, pirate and crimp. Think of 
Liverpool Docks and Polly. Joe 
Kirby—Joe Kirby, you were al- 
Ways as brazen a liar as ever 
stepped, but I did not think you 
would brazen it out to me.’ 

A thought struck me. 

‘ You call me Joe Kirby. I am 
not Joe Kirby at all. I never 
heard of any Joe Kirby.’ 

He laughed. 

‘If you are not Joe Kirby,’ he 
said, ‘I will eat my hat—I mean, 
of course——’ 

‘Come, this is trifling. I say 
that you mistake me for some one 
else. What makes you think me 
Joe Kirby ?” 

* Because you are.’ 
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‘Nonsense. How long since you 
saw Joe Kirby ? 

‘Ten years.’ 

* What was he like when you left 
him ? 

‘Much the same as you—sanc- 
timonious look, reddish hair, 


- stumpy figure, fat cheeks, just 


like yourself.’ 

This was flattering. 

* Only Joe Kirby did not wear 
a beard.’ 

* Had this devil of a Joe Kirby 


any marks ?” 
‘Tattoo marks like mine, on 
the right arm. I did him—I 


mean, Joe. He did me.’ 

I drew up my shirt and showed 
him my arms, white and free from 
any tattoo mark at all. 

He was stupefied. 

* Well—I’m—no—I’m dashed. 
And you ain’t Joe Kirby at all? 
Lord! Lord! what a fool you 
must have taken me for.’ 

*I did.’ 

‘ And me to go and let out all 
the little secrets. Mate, you hold 
your tongue about that Yokohama 
business.’ 

‘I never thought much of 
ghosts,’ I said. ‘Now I shall 
think still less of them.’ 

*Go on,’ he said, ‘go on; let 
me have it.’ 

‘ Why couldn’t you ask, before 
you came blundering into a house 
with your infernal long white 
sheet? Why couldn’t you put 
the question before you began ? 

‘Why, indeed? he echoed. 
‘Look here, mate, I’m very 
sorry for this little mistake—I 
am indeed. And frightening the 
young lady and all. I am the 
darndest drivelling idiot of a 
ghost. What shall I do now to 
make things square again ?’ 

‘Do? What can you do, but 
go right away ? 

* Shall I” he said, ‘shall I ap- 
pear to the young lady to-night 


after she goes to bed? I can 
easily do it, and then explain it 
all.’ 

‘Certainly not, on no account. 
You are not to disturb her at 
all.’ 

‘Well, then I suppose I had 
better go.’ 

‘Indeed, that is the only thing 
you can do. Go at once, and have 
the goodness never to return.’ 

He began to disappear. I 
seemed to breathe more freely. 
Then the shape, which had almost 
disappeared, started into sight 
again with a suddenness which 
brought back the horror which 
first seized me. 

‘One word, sir,’ he said. ‘I’m 
afraid I haven’t come well out of 
this affair. Now s’pose—I only 
say s’pose—I can put you on toa 
good thing. It may be a wreck 
lying in four or five fathom Turk’s 
Islands way; it may be a buried 
treasure; it may be only a pot of 
money; it may be coins, or it may 
be statues; but if I should hear of 
it, and was to come and tell you, 
it might go some way to getting 
into your good opinion again.’ 

‘No,’ I replied. ‘I want no- 
thing, except an assurance that I 
shall never see you again.’ 

He sighed. 

* Well, sir, I feel that I can’t go 
against your wishes. I promise. 
No malice, eh? When we meet 
again, which meet we may, there 
will be no malice I hope.’ 

Then he disappeared finally, 
and I have seen no more of him. 

I have often wondered who Mr. 
Joseph Kirby is, where he lives, 
what he has done, and how he 
managed to offend my ghost. 
Perhaps, if he reads this he will 
throw some light on that Yoko- 
hama business. And I should 
like to get at the bottom of the 
affair with Polly and the Liver- 
pool docks. 




















LA MADONNA DEL ROSARIO. 


A LOVE STORY OF THE APENNINES. 


T the foot of one of the luxu- 
riant valleys which lie be- 
tween the several ranges of the 
Apennines there is a little quaint 
country town known to the in- 
habitants of the Genovesato by 
the name of Busalla. In itself, it 
is not remarkable for much beauty, 
and certainly not for much clean- 
liness or comfort. It stands on 
the old highway from Genoa to 
Turin, exposed to the full heat of 
the summer sun, and, in winter, to 
the unbroken rush of the east 
wind from the mountains. Indeed, 
during the four or five cold months, 
none but the natives would care 
to live in any part of the valley; 
but in summer, if only you are 
away from the town itself, a more 
delicious spot could scarcely be 
found. Down in the valley, the 
river creeps wearily along in the 
heat—a mere streak on its vast 
stony bed—now and again only 
gathering together its forces to 
leap madly down some narrow de- 
file of rock. Follow the rough 
path that winds along on the brink 
of the water; in an hour, or there- 
abouts, you will reach a little village 
cosily nestled in the lap of the 
mountains, and watered by many 
streams from the heart of the 
Apennines themselves. The church 
stands on this side the torrent; 
its tall campanile is in relief against 
the hill, and only the priest’s house, 
with a few well-to-do cottages, are 
near it. The rest of the village is 
on the farther side of the stream, 
lying about, disorderly and ram- 
bling, but all girt round with 
chestnut woods and fruit orchards 
and vineyards, to which there is 
no end. 
It is the festa of the Madonna 
del Rosario. The bells are jing- 


ling out their sing-song story— 
three little triplets and then one 
big, dull stroke, ugly enough 
when heard close by, but sweet 
and merry from the river or the 
woods. The peasants are trooping 
to vespers. Old women, cross and 
crabbed, and ugly with a per- 
fection of ugliness only attained 
by Italian old women ; girls chat- 
tering, giggling, and romping, or 
perhaps comparing notes on the 
respective merits of new shoes 
and aprons. Of men there are 
few; these spend their devotion- 
hours on the church piazza, but 
rarely enter the building, unless it 
be for a moment toward the close 
of the service. Arrived before the 
door, the women complete their 
toilet one for another, by draping 
around their persons the white 
muslin pezzotto, or veil worn by 
the Genoese around the head and 


figure. Ther they push their way - 


into the church. There is to 
be a procession, and that attracts 
many people. Hereitcomes. All 
eyes are turned to see who is the 
foremost girl, she who bears the 
stupendous cross in the front of 
the procession; for this post of 
honour is much coveted by the 
women, and is too often the cause 
of heartburning and evil-feeling ; 
and to-day the choice has been 
kept secret till the last. An asto- 
nished ejaculation runs through 
the crowd as she appears. ‘ Ro- 
sina Frugone! Who would have 
thought it? She is not of the 


village, and who would have sus- 
pected her of being a favourite 
with the Prevosto?” An angry 
whisper greets her as she passes 
down the stone steps on to the 
piazza. The village is not con- 
tent ; but Rosina, careless of public 
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opinion, holds her way serenely. 
It was not her doing; she but 
obeyed the commands of the priest ; 
why should she be discomposed ? 
The girl is worthy of note. Large 
and tall, with broad, massive 
shoulders, magnificently-moulded 
throat, and full bust, she carries 
in every motion a graceful strength 
and self-reliance rare among the 
peasant races of other countries. 
Her strong, splendid arms bear, 
without evident effort, the ponder- 
ous burden. Spite of the mea- 
sured pace of the sacred pageant, 
she walks without a quiver. Her 
dress is not precisely that of the 
Genoese girls, of whom ten or 
twelve bear her close company, 
carrying lighted tapers; it tells 
rather of Lombard taste. A petti- 
coat of a soft, heavy stuff, pro- 
bably homespun, striped with 
crimson on white, and so short as 
to leave plainly visible her un- 
stockinged feet and clumsy shoes ; 
an apron of dark-blue canvas, a 
white kerchief folded across her 
bosom, full white sleeves to the 
elbow, and the usual pezzotto, only 
a trifle more carelessly arranged, 
such is her costume. Another 
mark of Lombard extraction she 
bears in the costly corals round 
her neck and the huge silver ear- 
rings that weigh down her ears. 
The face is not beautiful, scarcely 
good-looking. The mouth is too 
large, the lips too full, and un- 
gentle besides; the complexion 
too sallow and sunburnt. From 
her broad, low forehead, the coal- 
black, wavy hair is swept aside 
and fastened, in loose, heavy coils, 
on her head by means of a silver 
dagger; and from out her sombre 
brows the fiery black eyes look 
with a fixed, determined gaze. 
There is nothing winning about 
Rosina. Her fascination lies in 
the splendid strength which she 
carries so subtly in every curve 
and muscle of her body—a 


strength so perfect that it has 
passed all stages of gauntness 
and ugliness, and has come out 
into the fair region of unblemished 
grace and beauty. 

The procession moves on, the 
priests chanting a monotonous 
dirge, the people making answer 
in the full-toned notes for which 
Italians must ever be conspicuous, 
even in a Gregorian chant. At 
stated intervals the distracting 
treble of the bells is broken by 
the crash of the mortaretti, or 
pop-guns; and thus the pageant 
draws to a close. The banners 
and crosses, having made their 
round, down by the village well 
and through the meadows, and up 
again past the Sindaco’s house, 
and along the high-road, are 
lowered beneath the church porch 
and grouped around the high altar, 
the benediction is given, and the 
performance is at an end. 

The girls now economically fold 
away their fresh veils, and, arm- 
in-arm, saunter towards the well, 
rendezvous of the idle ones. The 
frolics of the festa are now to 
begin. On the turf, hard by, 
some lads are hot over a game of 
bowls, gesticulating, vociferating, 
and expostulating with true Italian 
ardour. 

‘ Ho, there, Maddalena!’ shouts 
a youth, as the girls approach ; 
‘and it was you who were finely 
angered not to get the post of 
honour in the procession to-day !’ 

‘You think so, eh ? retorts the 
little contadina, laughing. ‘If you 
speak about carrying the large 
cross, I can promise you I had 
enough last year. I grew so hot 
and red in the face, I never 
looked pretty again all the rest of 
the festa! No, no; better a pezza 
di donna (a block of a woman) like 
Rosina, for that. Besides, farther 
away from the priests one comes 
in for more fun.’ 

At this a roar of laughter. 
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The speaker is a plump, merry 
little coquette, with red hair and 
freckled*face—as pert as a cricket, 
and as fickle as a feather in 
the breeze—who chatters by the 
minute, and scolds, laughs, and 
cries all at once. 

‘Up, you men!’ she rattles on; 
‘are we going to lose all the pre- 
cious time we have left for fun? 
It is short enough anyhow. There 
is but one such festa in the year. 
Where is the dancing ?” 

* Only one festa!’ sneers another 
girl; ‘only one for those who 
work, you mean; every one knows 
you keep festa every day of the 
year. Lazy good-for-nothing !’ 

‘La cattiva lingua,’ they call 
this girl in the village. She is 
coarse and ugly to look at; but 
this is not all, for she is malicious 
and deceiving ; therefore she counts 
few friends, and more enemies than 
she would. She is old, and yet 
she finds no man with whom to be 
betrothed. ‘God preserve us !’ they 
say, for all her pretty dowry. 

‘Fine amusement!’ she begins 
again, ‘to weary one’s body with 
dancing before a man—such pea- 
sant louts as they are, too! For 
me, I go home to put on the 
pot.’ 

‘Ah, yes; I believe you,’ an- 
swers Maddalena, ‘because you 
know well that no man would in- 
vite you within the ring, were you 
even near; so you prefer not to be 
there to be mortified. You do 
well. Ha, ha! Yes; go and put 
on the pot! For me, I know I am 
more useful here, and please my- 
self at the same time. But here 
comes Rosina. How she would 
frown at my naughtiness! But 
I let her frown if she will; she 
has a right; and I would even 
listen a moment to her sermons, 
for I love her; she is really devout 
and good, too—does me many a 
good turn, instead of only preach- 
ing and pretending devoutness, 
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and doing evil turns, as some 
people that I know!’ 

‘ Little devil of ugliness!’ snarls 
the ill-favoured one. But Madda- 
lena, for all her pertness, only gets 
a cheer from the bystanders. 

With long, easy stride, poising 
& pitcher on her head, the girl 
whom we noticed in the procession 
now comes striding down the path 
toward the fountain. She carries 
a two-year old infant under her 
arm—child of some neighbour, 
perhaps, whom she has taken off 
its mother’s hands for an hour or 
so. She passes the group, deaf to 
the clamourings of the women for 
one look at the silver medal—prize 
for her part in the religious func- 
tions of the day. 

* Let be, let be! I am in haste; 
the old father must have his 
supper. Down, Giovannino. Canst 
walk now ? 

The child toddles along, holding 
by her skirt as she places the 
pitcher so as to catch the faint 
trickle from the well. 

* Diamine! because I am hurried, 
no water comes! What now, Mad- 
dalena ?” 

The little chatterbox has broken 
from the rustic swains who would 
forcibly have held her back, and 
in a second is perched on the old 
shrine which forms the fountain- 
head. With one hand she clasps 
the acacia-tree that overshadows 
the water, and with the other she 
waves a brilliant-coloured kerchief 
over Rosina’s head, as though in 
mock benediction. 

‘You thought you were going to 
be let off.’ She frowns in attempted 
severity. ‘Not at all! To-night 
you appear as the queen, my 
Rosina. It is I who decree this. 
How now! you, the queen of the 
day, and not there to lead off the 
dance? Why don’t you laugh? 
Wait—I’ll make you!’ And the 
saucy child slips down from her 
temporary throne, and, kicking off 
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the shoes which fret the tender 
feet so unused to them, jumps 
right into the bucket which Rosina 
has just succeeded in filling with 
the pure water. It was a bold 
joke; but Maddalena knew her 
subject, for the dark girl smiled at 
last. 

‘ You naughty little demon!’ she 
sighs, ‘always up to some childish 
prank. I'll make you refill it 
yourself, and carry it on your 
own head to the cottage.’ 

‘Ho, ho! you think I’m going 
to do all that? NotI. But I’m 
sorry, Rosina, if you were in haste. 
Stay; there’s Giovanni, with no- 
thing better to do than to wait on 
me. He shall do the work. Here 
you, Giovanni! Leave your bowls; 
I have need of you.’ 

‘Hold thy tongue, thou arro- 
gant child!’ interrupts Rosina, 
now harshly and with clouded 
face. ‘Thou interferest too far. 
Mind thyself, and go back to thy 
foolish frolics.’ . 

The grey eyes in the little 
freckled face of Maddalena open 
wide in astonishment. 

‘But you will appear on the 
dance, as I say ? 

‘May be. Lend a hand to put 
this on my head.’ 

For once abashed, Maddalena 
obeys in silence. There is a look 
on the face of the other which 
shows her not in the humour for 
trifling. Gently lifting the child 
to her arm, she re-ascends the 
little hill, erect and steady, with 
carefully poised gait and even 
tread, not so much as waving a 
hand to the group when she comes 
again nearer to it on a turn of the 
pathway. 

Maddalena gazes after her; a 
musing look is on her little empty 
face; but she smiles, almost me- 
chanically, as Giovanni now ap- 
proaches in answer to her call. 

‘I don’t understand Rosina,’ 
she ponderingly says. 


He too is following the retreat- 
ing figure with his eyes, and he 
whistles dreamily the while. 

‘Understand her!’ he mutters ; 
‘who ever could? There’s a wo- 
man to lead a fellow a dance! 
What’s up now, I wonder? She 
hasn’t thrown me a word this week 
past.’ 

At this Maddalena wheels round 
suddenly. 

‘So you’re turning glum too!’ 
she calls out, in her high-pitched 
little chirp, as she shakes him 
peremptorily by the arm. ‘I 
won't have it! Do you hear? 
You'll be going mad, too; for I 
surely think Rosina is; and I am 
dying to find out the cause. 
Come, come; wake up, and to 
work! The sun is gone; the 
twilight begins to deepen. We 
shall never have time for enough 
dancing. But hark! they are 
tuning the pifferi at last. Away 
to the green!’ A moment she 
pauses, then, a little mortified: 
* Well, I don’t wait for you. There 
are many enough dying for the 
first dance with Maddalena. 
Addio.’ 

And away she trips—not a 
little disappointed, spite of her 
bit of bravado, not to be followed, 
brought back, scolded and for- 
given, after the usual fashion. 

But just now Giovanni is not 
thinking of the little cricket. 
(Maddalena has two nicknames in 
the village —La Cicala, because of 
her tongue that runs all the sum- 
mer long ; and La Rossetta, because 
of her red hair and freckled skin.) 

He seems to be in a sack, as 
the villagers would say. Leaning 
against the side of the well—his 
pipe gone out, his hat pushed 
back on his forehead, his brown 
and curly hair all tossed, the girdle 
of red round his waist hanging 
loose, and a poor faded carnation 
between his teeth—what chaff he 
would have to endure from any of 
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his companions, were they to pass 
this way! Truly he looks a good 
image of discontent and forlorn- 
ness. Poor, handsome fellow! 

‘ Diavolo! What isa man to do? 
Has the black one scented what’s 
in the wind? he mutters to him- 
self. ‘Such a game as she leads 
one! Over hill and dale; never a 
moment’s rest. I’m fairly wearied. 
Confusion take the little red sprite ! 
I would I had never seen her! 
And yet it’s not her fault. It’s 
not my fault either. All comes of 
Rosina’s absurd crotchet about 
keeping the betrothal in the dark 
—to prove me! Well, and she has 
proved me, then! I hope she likes 
it. Serves her quite right. I'll 
throw her over! That won’t suit 
me, though,’ he goes on. ‘I must 
have her money—or if not hers, 
some other girl’s! No; I must 
patch it up with the black devil, 
though I love her not much. 
Maddalena will break her heart. 
Patience! it’s not my fault. If 
it were only Maddalena that had 
the pretty dowry!’ he murmurs, 
as he saunters off. ‘’Tis surely 
Providence is to blame!’ 

By this time night is hanging 
over the scene. Knots of old pea- 
sants gather in the church piazza 
discussing the crops and the 
weather—groups of young ones 
saunter towards the green where 
the dancing has begun. In the 
centre of the ring Maddalena is 
bobbing up and down, pirouetting 
and courtesying, opposite to a huge, 
gaunt fellow, three times her size, 
as black as night, and as ugly as sin. 
In spite of her little fat person, the 
ballerina is all grace and elasticity, 
where he instead is uncouth and 
tottering, bidding fair to measure 
his mighty size on the earth. In- 
deed, in a few moments the giant, 
exhausted, calls for wine, and is 
forced to retire amid a roar of 
derision, since he has been the 
first to succumb. The girl must 


call out another partner. One 
moment to gather new breath, 
and ‘ Giovanni Palestro’ she calls, 
blushing a little with a conscious 
blush that soon fades, however, as, 
in passing near her to his post, 
he finds occasion to whisper in 
her ear one little word—a word 
that makes her start and quail, 
she knows not why; that makes a 
strange lump grow suddenly in 
her throat. What can he have 
to say to her? Has she been 
naughty, and is it a scolding that 
he speaks in that hard tone? The 
lump gets bigger, and the tears 
rise to her eyes. He has been so 
strange all day, never noticing her. 
She would not think about it. She 
would not be cast down for such a 
thing. She had chosen the first 
beau who came to ask her for the 
dance, and had tried to see how 
he was stronger and better made 
than Giovanni, and to remember 
how he was much richer. But it 
was no good. She was childish, 
perhaps, but she liked Giovanni 
best, poor though he was—so poor 
that he had never given her any 
gold ornament, as another man 
would have done, for pledge of his 
honourable intentions. Still she 
had always felt sure all would 
come right. How is it that one 
little word in her ears has made 
her heart grow sick with a foolish 
presentiment of evil? His face 
looks so grey, opposite to her in 
the moonlight, and he never looks 
at her as he dances, but makes the 
steps absently, and falls only into 
listless attitudes with his body. 
Fortunate that an explanation is 
coming, or she could not bear it 
any longer. She will not. wait for 
it now; she is weary, and too soon 
for her fame, she throws down her 
arms and declares herself van- 
quished. 

Amid shouts from the women, 
and cheering from the men—for 
Maddalena is a favourite—she re- 
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tires among her companions to be 
set in order. A few minutes are 
enough to set her to rights, and 
then, as quick as may be, when 
the women are once more intent 
upon the next performing couple, 
she runs furtively round behind 
the group to the old walnut-tree 
where Giovanni waits. 

‘Is it thou, my little heart ? he 
whispers, as she comes up close 
to him. 

‘Yes, it is surely I.’ A little 
pause, while the full under lip 
quivers ominously. ‘Oh, Giov nni, 
what is the matter? Have I been 
naughty to anger thee ?’ 

‘No, no, bambina mia.’ 

The head with its autumn-tinted 
hair has found shelter beneath his 
beard, and lies on his breast with 
its face down-turned. It waits for 
him to speak, but then impatient 
begins afresh. 

‘Why dost thou not call me 
“carina,” and tell me that I am 
a little madcap fit to turn’ a 
man’s head? Thou lovest me no 
more.’ 

Giovanni has made this inter- 
view with a firm view to right- 
doing, and still means to unde- 
ceive the little kitten. He stamps 
his foot. 

‘There! thou wast never used 
to do so.’ She is quite crying 
now. ‘Thou really art angry. 
Was it because I asked this morn- 
ing for the gold earrings? It was 
not from vanity, it was because of 
what the neighbours say. But I 
will ask no more. I will not have 
them. Only kiss me and tell me 
I am “ carina.”’ 

‘ Dio! Thou horrible little witch! 
As if thou didst not know to me 
thou art always “carina!” And 
as for the kissing—I don’t need 
to be bidden, I can tell thee.’ 

His arm is soon around her 
waist as usual, and hers finds its 
way about his neck. Why not? 
There is no silly reticence about 


these lovers, no waste of time, no 
coyness and compliments. 

‘ But now, Maddalena, attention. 
I have to speak to thee seriously. 
Poor bambina ! I have been cruel 
to thee.’ 

‘Cruel to me! Never —how 
could that be? Thou hast kissed 
me often and scolded me—not 
much,’ 

* Nevertheless I have been cruel. 
Thou art guileless—thou dost not 
understand. What thou sayest 
about the earrings reminds me of 
it. Those earrings ——’ 

‘ Bah! Giovanni ’—and she puts 
her hand over his mouth—‘ speak 
not ofthem. Did not I tell thee I 
love a kiss better—a thousand 
times? Come, we will speak to- 
morrow by daylight of those prosaic 
things—earrings, and chain, and 
betrothal ring, and papers, every- 
thing. But now I would rather 
thou didst but tell me thou lovest 
me.’ 

Giovanni laughs low, and for 
single answer takes the merry 
little face between his hands. 
What more pleasant for him than 
to follow where she leads? And 
so the moments are not spent in 
explanation. 

Maddalena is still in his arms, 
her transient woes forgotten with 
his kisses still on her cheek, when 
a tall figure steps into the gloomy 
shadow of the old tree; a heavy 
grip fastens itself on Giovanni’s 
shoulder, and a voice he has never 
yet dared to disregard whispers 
deeply in his ear : 

‘ At the falls—in five minutes.’ 

Giovanni mutters some foul im- 
precation. 

Maddalena is quaking from head 
to foot. 

‘A ghost, Giovanni! It looked 
like Rosina. But it could not be 
she, for why should she speak to 
thee in that ugly voice ?’ 

‘No, no, child. Fear nothing. 
It was my aunt; she that is mad, 
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thou knowest. I am used to her. 
But good-night, bambina.’ Gio- 
vanni too is trembling, and seems 
as though he would shrink from 
the little figure so lately in his 
embrace. Maddalena has recovered 
her wits; she peeps out to look 
after the apparition. 

‘It was nothing—it is quite 
gone. It must surely have been 
thine aunt, as thou sayest.’ She 
turns to him as she speaks. ‘ What, 
gone without more good-bye than 
that? She makes a step forward. 
Yes, there surely he leaps on to 
the path below. Maddalena is be- 
wildered. She stands a moment, 
her eyes riveted on the spot where 
he has been. The presentiment of 
evil is not quite dispelled. But 
she is not much used to puzzling 
out her own thoughts: where’s 
the good? So back to the ring. 

‘There'll be the devil to pay 
with that woman,’ mutters the 
poor ill-used lover, as he walks 
along, in no hurry to reach the 
meeting-point. ‘I’d give a ma- 
rengo (a gold piece) to know my 
ground first, and how much she 
has found out! It’s ill fighting in 
the dark. A plague on these girls! 
It’s hard I should come in for all 
this, for I’m sure I never cared 
enough for any girl to fidget her 
with jealousy. I’ve a great mind 
to speak out and say I love the 
other best. If it weren’t for the 
money , 

The old church clock croaks out 
slowly nine feeble strokes. The 
moon has raised herself lazily from 
off the mountain's crest, and is 
sailing through the sky. She 
lends her pale light to the scene 
of the festivities, and looks with 
full and ghastly stare into the glen 
where Rosina crouches, fierce and 
panting. Nothing weird or cruel 
is awake in nature, and yet the 
heart of the strong woman is 
secthing and surging in terrible 
billows. Doubt, contempt, fury, 





are struggling with pity and ten- 
derness within her soul; love, in 
all its devotion and passionate- 
ness, clamours louder than all. 

‘He comes not!’ she murmurs. 
‘Is he the pitiable coward I have 
sometimes judged him? But he 
shall hear me!’ 

A slow, unsteady step crunches 
the gravel of the mountain path. 
It comes to a halt beside the fall. 
Rosina is sitting in the deep gloom 
of the rock ; she cannot be seen. He 
whistles softly—a long, low whistle, 
beautifully plaintive. Her heart 
stands still. Then she steps forth 
and stands before him, though not 
near, majestic as ever, and paler 
than death in the cold moonshine. 

Nothing speaks; the seconds 
seem hours. 

Then he, in a half-surly, half- 
fearful tone : 

‘Thou didst summon me. Say 
thy say.’ 

She laughs low and strangely. 

‘Giovanni!’ The voice is mel- 
low, for love forgets anger all too 
quickly, and love has conquered 
now within reach of his face. 

‘ My heart!’ 

The strains of the music fall 
on her ear; she remembers. 

‘ Never more!’ 

Silence again. The clock strikes 
the quarter close to them. Gio- 
vanni starts painfully. He is 
nervous, and he is excited now. 

‘ Rosina mia,’ he begins hastily, 
in deprecating tone, ‘why this 
cruel manner?’ and he makes two 
steps closer to her side. ‘Have I 
offended thee? If I am to blame 
I crave thy pardon, but look not 
so stern and so pitiless.’ 

‘I am not pitiless, Giovanni,’ 
says the girl, shaking her head. 
Then suddenly agonised: ‘Oh! for 
love of the Virgin speak truth to 
me! Dost thoulove me? Yesor 
no? Do not torture me because 
thou fearest to wound me more. 
I am strong, I can bear much, but 






































not this. Tell me only thou lovest 
but me, and I will ask no ques- 
tions—I will require no explana- 
tions, I will be content.’ Buta 
moment she pauses, scarcely wait- 
ing for an answer. ‘Fool that I 
am to torment myself thus! Thou 
art not so blind as to confuse 
my love with that bubble, born of 
vanity and coquetry, which has 
pleased thee for a summer’s day. 
Thou art mine in all truth? Ah, 
swear it!’ 

The large, strong hands are on 
his shoulders, and the great rest- 
less eyes are gazing into his. Time 
and space are lost to her; the mo- 
ments hurry by. They look with 
sad, tender eyes at the great wo- 
man’s soul, and fain would linger 
in their flight to hold awhile to 
her lips this goblet of joy. But it 
may not be: they must roll on- 
ward, and must bear it hence— 
for ever. A shrill voice is heard 
in the distance: some mother 
scolding a fractious child. The 
spell is broken. She sighs—a 
deep, happy sigh. 

‘ We are wasting time,’ she says. 
* Listen, I have somewhat to tell 
thee. Thou hast thought me to 
have a handsome dower—is it not 
true? Well, it is mine no more. 
It was in my power to dispose of 
as I would, and, a year since or 
thereabouts, I gave it to the holy 
convent of the Battistine. Dost 
start? It was strange, was it not? 
Shall I tell thee how that came to 
pass? It was when thou wert in 
the war, Giovanni mio. I vowed a 
large sum to the Virgin if thou 
didst return safe. The holy Mother 
kept thee unharmed amid the fire 
and the blood of Solferino’s battle ; 
and dost thou think it cost me 
even a pang to keep my vow? 
Perhaps it had been best to tell 
thee of this when, on thy return 
from the campaign, thou didst 
ask me in marriage; but it did 
not strike me. The money had 
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never been thine, since we were 
not yet betrothed while it was 
mine. Besides, I have still more 
left than many girls of the vil- 
lage ; than Maddalena, for instance. 
And then’—a hand wanders up 
amid his hair to fondle and caress 
—I would never have judged 
thee so ill as to think the hateful 
love of much money could in- 
fluence thee. Oh, sposo mio, I 
did wrong thee when, a little 
quarter of an hour ago, I thought 
thou wast false and an evil one.’ 

The great massive head lies 
close to his now, cheek against 
cheek, and there are tears in Ro- 
sina’s voice as she ceases speaking. 
A long while she waits for a reply 
this time; but there comes an end 
to itatonce. ‘ Art angry with me,’ 
she says at last, ‘ because I de- 
ceived thee? It was wrong. I 
said it in confession, but the priest 
did not chide me much ; it was not 
wilful. Answer me.’ 

The head is erect, and the 
black eyes seek the blue ones in 
the grey moonlight. 

‘ Thou hast not a fortune, then ? 

‘No; I have told thee; only a 
peasant-girl’s usual dowry. But, 
Giovanni, I have more than a 
fortune; I have a true heart and 
a great courage; and I have not 
a bad head either. Then see 
how strong I am!—like a man. 
I can work as well as thou; and 
I know no fear and no self- 
care. I will follow thee whither 
thou wilt, and work for thee— 
more than thou wilt.’ Another 
pause. MRosina’s arms are once 
again at her own side; her 
breath comes faster. ‘ Giovanni!’ 
The voice is no longer deep and 
mellow; it grates, and seems to 
heat itself with its own harshness. 
The devil is waking again. ‘It 
was the dower thou didst love, not 
the Rosina thou hast so often 
kissed in these woods. ‘Tis well! 
Move back; I have duties which 
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call me hence.’ And she makes 
as though to go; but a burst of 
frolicsome mirth now rings from 
the fields beyond, and echoes 
through the summer night. The 
merrymakers are returning home. 
Again she remembers. 

Giovanni stands yet where he 
stood at the first—on the brink of 
the water, one foot resting on a 
great stone, the other kicking little 
pebbles into the eddy beneath, as 
though his whole interest were 
bound up in their fall. 

‘Thou art free now for the be- 
trothal with Maddalena,’ she says, 
coming near to him again, and the 
voice is calm and icy with a sup- 
pressed fire. 

‘ Rosina mia—for love of heaven! 
Thou art mad! Thou knowest I 
adore thee. But then—there are 
considerations.’ 

‘Ha, ha!’ she laughs. ‘Thou 
speakest bravely.’ Then, with a 
sudden grip on his arm, ‘ The hand 
on the heart, swear to me that 
before the Santi I shall be thy wife.’ 

‘So, in a moment, I am not 
prepared! We will talk again of 
this.’ 

‘ Art right. To-morrow we will 
talk. Good-night, Giovanni. The 
last love-kiss ere we part.’ 

Two nightingales are warbling 
their ditties in a neighbouring 
grove; now another answers, deeper 
from the wood ; but they hold their 
breath and hide their heads. The 
moon wraps herself hastily in a 
gauzy cloud; the night breeze 
hangs listening. 

Was it a cry which cleft the 
still, heavy air, or only the screech 
of the owl in the belfry ? 

° * 


* * . 


The sun has risen, young and 
strong, upon the valley. 

The Ave Maria has barely 
finished sounding when Madda- 
lena may be seen driving the cows 
to drink at the river. She is out 
of spirits this morning. She had 


not a very pleasant evening, after 
all. Giovanni gave her but a hasty 
good-bye, but surely the loss of one 
kiss could not make such a dif- 
ference—out of so many that she 
is to have. No, no, it would be 
absurd! It is certainly because 
the aunt is so cross and unkind 
that she is a little cast down. 
Maddalena won’t stand it. Were 
it not for her marriage, she would 
get a place as a flower-girl in some 
portico at Genoa. But these were 
castles inSpain. She has no need 
to be running away. Is she not 
this very morning going to settle 
the betrothal day with her lover? 
One can bear even her aunt’s sour- 
ness with such a future in view. 
And so the cows have wandered 
on while the little cowherd has 
been dreaming. Maddalena must 
hurry after them. Meanwhile the 
aunt of whom our Maddalena is 
wont to speak in such trivial terms 
—being a woman of no mean ca- 
pacity, in her own sphere—is en- 
gaged over a mighty undertaking 
—her annual merenda to all the 
farm-servants and labourers of the 
village. This custom, that each 
housewife in turn entertain the 
haymakers of the whole neigh- 
bourhood, is becoming a great 
tax—so thinks the comare; and 
yet, if others do it, she must and 
will beat them all in the splen- 
dour of her rustic banquet. No 
wonder she is a trifle cross! Even 
the hearty cuff she is about to 
bestow on the little farm-maid 
must be excused. But the blow 
is never administered. Her up- 
lifted arm falls suddenly, and an 
ejaculation rises to her lips, as a 
piercing scream, long and terrible, 
now rings through the air. She 
hurries out on to the vine-trellised 
piazzetta before the cottage. 

‘It will be Maddalena, who has 
seen a viper,’ she said. ‘ Trust 
that child for yelling if she has a 
chance.’ 
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Mounting the little broken wall 
that fringes her premises, she 
shades her eyes with two brown 
hands whilst she looks down over 
the fields and the vineyards be- 
low; for the cottage is lodged on 
a tiny shelf of the cliff, and be- 
neath the land stretches in billows 
of grass-slopes, and little terraces 
of maize and corn and vines, away 
to the river. All is calm and 
smiling, as usual, only on the 
rugged path which leads down to 
the village there is a little figure 
tearing along at a mad pace and 
wringing its hands pitifully the 
while. Now it has passed the 
church and has crossed the plank 
over the torrent; now it is by the 
Sindaco’s house. Evidently, one 
word is enough to tell all the ter- 
rible news, for every person on 
the road, be it to right or to left he 
is walking, turns straight, to rush 
headlong up the byway toward 
the cascade. Spite of the polenta 
on the fire, and the damsel she 
was going to scold about the 
cheeses, and the linen that was 
to be wrung out before noon, the 
aunt considers it her duty to in- 
quire into this matter at once. 
She hurls her clumsy person down 
the little stone-paved way, chipped 
and slippery with overgrowing 
moss, that leads downward into 
the dell. Already a crowd of vil- 
lagers has gathered round the 
spot, each one eager to get a sight, 
yet half fearful of what that sight 
may be. The old aunt, too, presses 
eagerly within the circle. 

* What has happened ?’ she whis- 
pers to a boy next her. ‘The 
Virgin and all the Saints preserve 
us! It is the young man Giovanni 
Palestro. He has got drowned 
under the falls. Misericordia! 
How did it come to pass?’ 

‘Heaven knows! Some say he 
was a bit. tipsy from the festa; 
but others, that this was not his 
way home. For me, I am of opi- 
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nion that he was pushed over 
from this rock into the very falls; 
for if he had fallen in anywhere 
but on the cascade it would have 
been easy for him to save himself.’ 

‘ They are going to lift him out 
of the water.’ 

The little crowd recedes fear- 
fully. 

‘Run, some one, and warn the 
priest that we bring him to the 
church,’ says a voice. 

No second injunction is needed. 
Many there are full eager for the 
importance of bearing the sad tale. 
A rough litter of boughs is soon 
twisted together, and the body is 
borne along, attended by an excited 
crowd, in which the wailing of 
the women no less than the cogi- 
tations of the men are both freely 
interlarded with every variety of 
ejaculation. 

The bearers place their burthen 
on the great stone steps of the 
church, and the hindermost now 
press forward for one good look. 
But all stand aside as a wayworn 
woman’s figure hastens, falterixg, 
up the road. It is the poor 
mother. Ill-tempered, ugly old 
woman that she is, with her 
seared and yellow face and her 
cunning little eyes, she yet be- 
speaks an unwonted respect now. 
Poor old Gina is almost an hon- 
oured person. 

‘ Let me see if it be in truth my 
poor boy,’ she wails, stumbling 
feebly up the broad steps. ‘It 
cannot be! Who would have the 
heart to kill him ?—so well-grown 
and straight a lad—and he never 
hurt a fly. Oh, dear Madonna!’ 

The poor soul is all in a heap 
at the foot of the bier. There is 
no doubt now. 

Having thrown himself hastily 
into his canonical livery, and left 
awhile the care of his potatoes for 
the more irksome care of his 
parish, the old priest now steps 
gravely into the group. 
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‘Serious affair, serious affair,’ 
he murmurs. ‘Shows how we 
must be ever prepared, for there’s 
no accounting for the ways of 
Providence. Don’t cry, my daugh- 
ter. Suicide, didn’t I hear?’ 

‘O father! falters the poor 
mother, ‘ don’t say it was suicide. 
He was m—mur 4 

‘ Murder!’ exclaims the reverend 
monk, uplifting his hands. ‘ But 
who killed him then ? 

‘ Remains to be seen, reverendo,’ 
answers the old peasant who spoke 
before. ‘ For me,I believe he fell 
alone into the torrent. It was 
holiday-time, your worship will 
mind.’ 

‘Eh, well. Carry the body into 
the sanctuary. One must have 
patience.’ 

So the bier is lifted into the 
church, and the candles burn 
around it as it rests before the 
high altar. Unwillingly the crowd 
disperses, dropping away by twos 
and threes, till only a few women 
remain bearing company to the 
bereaved mother. Maddalena too 
is there—but not amongst the 
other women. She is in no 
merry mood now that could 
endure the taunts and jeers 
of her companions. So she 
crouches behind a great marble 
column, looking up fearfully to- 
wards the high altar where that 
terrible black thing shows so 
gloomily in the dim light. Poor 
little chicken! How many burn- 
ing tears she has shed during the 
last hour! They seem all dried 
up now, and she to be stunned 
into a state that cares for nothing. 
The dingy figures of the women 
move about mysteriously. They 
are laying out the dead. There 
are flowers on the bier now. How 
horrible it all is! Maddalena re- 
members that soon they will put 
him in a coffin. She would like 
to put a flower on his dead body. 
So when the church is empty, and 





they have all gone home to weep 
there, Maddalena creeps out into 
the heartless daylight again. How 
cruel it is of the sun to shine so! 
Where shall she get a flower—a 
beautiful garden flower? She has 
no pot of carnations on her 
window-sill like some of the girls. 
Rosina has one! She will give 
her a flower. And now that she 
thinks of it, how strange it is that 
Rosina has not been down to the 
church! Has she heard the news? 
Maddalena would like to be the 
first to tell her. The cottage is 
not far—only just across the 
torrent. She has soon knocked at 
the door; and then holds her ear 
to the crack, that she may hear the 
answer should Rosina be in the 
dairy beyond. How strange! All 
is silent as the grave. She lifts 
the latch and peeps in. The 
hearth is unswept, the platters of 
last night’s supper are still un- 
washed ; the water-pots are empty, 
and the pitchers of milk from the 
evening’s milking stand about un- 
covered and food for flies. All is 
quite unlike what Rosina’s kitchen 
generally looks. Maddalena opens 
hastily the door of the dairy, then 
runs upstairs to Rosina’s bedroom. 
The quilt of the bed is untossed. 
She cannot have slept beneath it. 
Breathless now, one minute is 
enough to bring her down again, 
and through the garden and the 
orchard into the meadows beyond. 
Men and women are there, tossing 
the hay and loading it on the 
waggons. 

‘ Gian-Battista !’ screams Mad- 
dalena, ‘do you know that your 
daughter is not at home? That 
she has not slept in her bed this 
night past ?’ 

‘ Fandonia!’ says the old man. 
‘ You girls have always a story on 
hand. I'll be bound she’s slept in 
it fast enough. She has gone off 
before daybreak to the fair at 
Busalla, I suppose.’ 
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‘ Gian-Battista, you’re a real 
scorpion!’ retorts the little maiden 
in a frenzy; and she begins to 
cry again. ‘I have a presenti- 
ment there’s something happened 
to Rosina,’ she sobs. ‘ And I had 
a presentiment about Giovanni 
last night, and see it’s come true. 
O Dio mio!’ 

A dull, muffled sound strikes 
now across the bright summer’s 
air. It begins slowly, then grows 
till three discordant notes are 
clashing and clanging together. 
Maddalena’s sobs grow more 
bitter; her little checked apron is 
all wet with the scorching tears. 
It is the knell. 

‘I do really think the good 
Lord caused you to be born with- 
out a heart, you horrid old man!’ 
she breaks out afresh between her 
sobs. ‘ But this I promise you, 
that if Rosina is not home soon it 
is I who will make the Curato 
write a letter to Genoa to see if 
she be gone to her aunt.’ ' 

‘Rosina can write now her- 
self,’ he says; ‘no need for the 
Curato.’ 

The old man was right. The 
Curato’s penmanship was never 
in requisition. And this is how 
it came to pass. 

The hot, sultry day has dragged 
itself heavily to a close, and as 
evening falls and the Ave Maria 
bell rings out, the villagers drop 
in at the church to offer to the 
dead their last neighbourly gifts; 
flowers from carefully-tended old 
pots, or choice and fair fruits off 
some cherished tree. The great 
wax tapers still burn sadly at the 
corners of the bier. An odour of 
incense pervades the sanctuary. 
As night gathers the scirocco, which 
has been blowing all day, falls 
suddenly, and for a little while a 
dead, subtle calm reigns around. 
Then nature seems to bind up 
her forces. anew as though for 
a great and mighty struggle. 


The wind frets and fumes and 
lashes itself into a very fury. 
The lightning flashes out, blazon- 
ing the whole landscape with its. 
terrible gleams; the thunder rolls, 
echoing through the mountains or 
crashing down straight from 
heaven in fearful volleys. Now 
the rain begins to fall; great 
spluttering drops at first, then a 
steady downpour, increasing to a 
perfect deluge, till, in an incre- 
dibly short time, the meadows lie 
soaked and swampy, and the roads 
run down like watercourses. Was 
that ten that struck? A female 
figure mounts the great steps of 
the church. She moves wearily 
up the aisle. The dull, flickering 
light falls on the features of 
Rosina. She is a little paler—or 
perhaps it is only the faint light 
which makes her seem so, for her 
step is just as firm as ever in its 
stately swing, nor does her hand 
tremble as she draws from the 
bosom of her bodice a white rose- 
bud and lays it on the breast of 
the dead. She kneels to look at 
the face. No signs of outward 
violence or of great suffering have 
marred its frail feminine beauty. 
The features have almost the re- 
pose of sleep. She gazes awhile— 
her own face, warm and living, 
close to the white and lifeless one 
—then she murmurs : 

‘Good-bye, my heart! Arrive- 
derci—though I know not when 
or how. Only that thou art mine 
now—that I know. No; I do 
not repent!’ 

Nearer she stoops, as though to 
kiss the cold clay—then draws 
back, smiling strangely. 

‘No; it is not my love. I will 
not blot out the memory of the 
last one.’ 

She moves to the door—the 
sombre tread seems beautifully 
tuned to the mystery of the dead 
presence. In her hand she has 
a large paper, and she slips it 
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into the panel of the gate made 
to hold the parish notices. 

And now she gathers up her 
skirt, mechanically and very 
slowly, because the night is wet 
and she still remembers vaguely 
that she has on her festa dress ; and 
then she turns once more to the 
altar, to bow, as custom has 
taught her, before the sacred Host 
—perhaps, too, for one last look. 
Her face wears no longer now the 
old expression of cruel unrest. 
The fierceness is all melted out, 
and the deep, far-off eyes are quiet 
and still, as though set to a near, 
perhaps not a very bitter goal. 
The storm still howls without, 
and, frenzied, seems to pant for 
victims. She steps out into the 
black night. 

Next morning is the morning of 
the funeral. The bell tolls be- 
times. All the village flocks to 
the church. Old men and young 
men, as well as women and 
children, this time, for this is a 
great and terrible occasion. There 
is a new notice on the door. 
What a strange ore! It is not in 
the Prevosto’s little scholarly hand 
—any one can see that. Make the 
Sacristan read it. So it runs: 

‘I, Rosina Frugone, am _ the 
murderess of Giovanni Palestro.’ 

‘ Holy Virgin and all the Saints !’ 
the invocation is in every tone, 
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and accompanied by every gesticu- 
lation. 

‘I had my reasons—mine they 
remain. I do not repent it. I 
beg my father to have no further 
thought for me, because he will 
not find me though he seek far 
and long. And I beseech him— 
this is my last request—that he 
care for the little orphan maiden, 
Maddalena Cale.’ 

* * * * . 

The cherry-trees have bloomed 
and have borne fruit, year upon 
year, for eight seasons since then, 
and they have grown weary of the 
burden till it was plucked and 
carried away. I walk in and out 
amid the little frail trees—belles 
of the summer—treading down 
the buttercups and the daisies 
with my feet, and brushing the 
quaker’s-grass and the ragged- 
robin as I go by; and I Jook up 
to see the ripe, ruddy fruit, and I 
am listening to the joyous voices 
of the lads and the maidens as 
they strip the cherry-trees in the 
orchard beyond. The merry voices 
sink away and fade in the distance, 
for the peasants are going home, 
and upon the stillness of the 
waning day there comes a sound 
of bells. Joyous bells, ringing 
merry chimes — festa bells — for 
to-morrow is ‘La Madonna del 
Rosario.’ 


ent 
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WAITING FOR ESCORT. 


H OW full of loss is love! A fair girl’s face 
For lack of lover’s lips may lose its light ; 
And souls astray, that seek in vain the place 
Where their love lies, may never live aright. 
And when two kindred hearts in courtship meet, 
And in the crowd unto each other cling, 
He may be slowly drawn to other feet, 
And she may hear a wealthy, wise man sing. 
How many, without doubt, go hand in hand 
Across the waves of passion’s restless sea, 
And find contentment in a quiet land ?— 
I dare not think how many such there be. 
A maiden by the flutter of her fan 


May spoil the strong-life of a bearded man. 


II. 


And yet how full of gain is love! Ah me! 
What other thing could wear us to our woes 
When all our ways are strewn with treachery, 
And we have friends who are but smiling foes ? 
How could we live by them, and near them sleep, 
And still find happy moments of relief? 
How could we from their throats our fingers keep, 
But that the house of love would come to grief ? 
And when our paths are clear, and fleck’d with sun, 
And radiant flow’rs in moss-grown gardens lie, 
Where peaceful days harmoniously run, 
Love is the only sweet that will not die : 
A faithful maid, and then a loving wife, 


May give the poorest man the richest life. 
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III, 


And yet how full of loss! Lucinda Lisle, 

Long have I watch’d you in your maidenhood ; 
And I have seen you by a careless smile 

Bring to the cheek a young man’s eager blood. 


When Donald came to woo your Spanish face, 


I thought that some day he would come to wed : 


I know the night you promised, and the place, 
And you were happy, though you no word said. 
When morning woke with sparkle of wet grass, 
And thin light on late summer’s fading bloom, 
You saw your face all laughter in the glass, 
And sang a ballad ere you left your room— 
Then like a beggar he must come, and so 


You turned, and, like a beggar, let him go. 


IV. 


There is deep winter now in Donald’s purse, 
And in your thoughts he cannot play a part ; 

But you have brought on him a greater curse, 
And placed the depth of winter in his heart. 

The thing you call your love is made, it seems, 
Of such fine stuff it must have dainty fare ; 

And now Sir Dummy Dawdle has sweet dreams, 
Because you let him sit in Donald’s chair. 

He carries keys to open every door 
That leads to gaiety and easy life, 

And you may leave behind the staring poor, 
And be a silk and satin, scented wife. 

Love you your true love, be he rich or poor, 


But do not leave him when he has no more. 





) 
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V. 


This is a night of triumph, ’Cinda Lisle ; 
In your dark face your eyes like stars are set ; 
> Your pretty mouth has moved with many a smile 
This day—this day that you will not forget. 
Now you at last are ready for the ball, 
In swathing clouds, a beautiful brunette ; 
Why hastens not your lover through the hall 
To look with pride upon his little pet ? 
He will not please you more with song or jest ; 
You will not dance to-night, nor hear the band— 
He has a broken dagger in his breast, 
And Donald has the red haft in his hand. 
Now, lady, live the next hour as you may— 


> You laugh, but it is Donald comes this way. 


Guy ROSLYN. 
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AND OFF THE STAGE. 





To-morrow, Dec. 3rd. 
New Opéra-Bouffe, 
A VOYAGE TO VENUS. 
Chorus Ladies. ..11. 
Principals and all concerned. . .12.30. 


OME such notice as this, plainly 
written by the prompter, and 
fastened to a board just inside the 
stage door, caught the inquiring 
eyes of the company at the Royal 
Melpomene Theatre as, in their 
everyday attire, they were sallying 
out into the street last night. 
‘What a bother, dear—eleven 
to-morrow again! Isn’t Cello hor- 
rible! I’m sure the choruses would 
go all right at night without more 
rehearsals,’ says Miss Lottie Pel- 
ham (née Smith) to Miss Elena 
Rawdon, as with a nod to the door- 
keeper in his box they push open 
the swing door which leads from 
the more or less enchanted regions 
behind the scenes. Forgetful little 
Laura Murray runs back, after 
travelling some hundreds of yards 
towards home, to see what the 
‘ call for to-morrow’ is ; for Laura’s 
memory is short, as is the temper 
of the stage-manager ; and as usual 
she has forgotten to perform the 
very simple operation of glancing 
up at the call-board. Out they 
come, the young ladies of the 
Melpomene, and making their way 
through the crowd of snobs who 
throng the street by the stage 
door to look at the actresses ‘in 
real life,’ disperse to their various 
homes, on foot,in cab or brougham, 
alone or in couples, according to 
their different habits and degrees. 
Punctuality is, as we all know, 
the soul of business, and ‘outsiders’ 
are usually disposed very consider- 
ably to underestimate the amount 
of business to be gone through 
before a piece is ready for the 


judgment of a first-night audi- 
ence. Punctuality at any rate is 
a virtue very highly esteemed by 
stage-managers, and the three 
young ladies in the illustration, 
fully recognising this truth, have 
arrived in good time on the follow- 
ing morning—happily for us, as 
while they exchange greeting and 
gossip, Mr. Dower Wilson is able 
to take note of the group, and 
reproduce them in the agreeable 
little picture which I commend to 
the reader’s attention. 

One after another members of 
the orchestra pass in. The con- 
ductor, Signor Cello, bustles up 
with a big roll of music under his 
arm—the result of a busy evening 
he has passed in scoring some of 
the compositions he proposes to 
introduce. Out of a hansom-cab 
jumps the stage-manager, and out 
of his brougham steps a famous 
low comedian, who is not due for 
rehearsal, but has made an ap- 
pointment with an embryo drama- 
tist—who has been waiting for the 
last hour, pale and anxious, yet 
hopeful withal—to hear a new 


comedy which the young author | 


hopes (as, indeed, young authors 
have a habit of hoping) will ex- 
actly fit the popular actor’s style, 
draw crowded houses for a couple 
of hundred nights, make the for- 
tunes of everybody connected with 
it, and do a good deal towards the 
regeneration of the stage. Par- 
kins, the stage-manager, does not 
linger, but taking a packet of let- 
ters from the doorkeeper, quickly 
disappears. The actor shakes 
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hands with the young writer— 
who, somehow, does not feel so 
sanguine as he did a few minutes 
ago—and ushers him into his dress- 
ing-room, decorated with a few 
caricatures from contemporary 
journals, and made gay by the 
costumes worn in the extravaganza 
now running, which hang from 
pegs in the wall. Let us wish 
good luck to the author, who 
smooths his MS. with a trembling 
hand, and nervously clears his 
voice; while the actor, who very 
often goes through this ceremony, 
though very seldom indeed with 
satisfactory results, tries to look 
as little bored as possible, and, 
settling into an attitude of atten- 
tion, bids his visitor go on. Our 
presence would only add to the 
uneasiness which already afflicts 
our young friend; so, if you are 
interested in things theatrical, we 
will pass to the stage, and see a 
little of the rehearsal. This is the 
mezzanine floor, below the stage. 
Mind you do not run against the 
iron handle of a windlass. Up these 
stairs, and here we are at the 
wings. If you are a stranger the 
scene will strike you as singular. 
The light comes from a ‘ T-piece’ 
rising from the middle of the foot- 
lights. The members of the or- 
chestra are tuning up, and mark- 
ing in their scores a reminder that 
Miss Bow’s song is transposed to 
F; for Miss Bow, though for cer- 
tain reasons, into which we need 
not enter, a leading personage in 
the theatre, does not sing as pret- 
tily as she fancies she does, and 
her top G causes sensitive musi- 
cians to make ugly faces. 

* Now then, ladies!’ shouts Par- 
kins, knocking his stick on a little 
table down at the prompt side of 
the stage. ‘Now then! All off, 
please. Clear the stage, and come 
on at your cue. Late again, Miss 
Murray,’ he continues, as that 
young lady makes her appearance, 





a quarter of an hour after the ap- 
pointed time. Laura vouchsafes 
him a sweet smile, which silly 
little Spooningly, who is attracted 
to the stalls night after night by 
Laura’s flashing eyes, would have 
given gold and jewels to receive; 
but Parkins, albeit a genial fellow 
enough at proper times and sea- 
sons, is a martinet in business 
hours, and his rugged bosom is 
not affected. 

‘I’m afraid I am a little late,’ 
remarks Laura. 

* Very late,’ growls Parkins. 

‘I couldn’t help it,’ she says, 
with a pout. 

‘Then you ought to have been 
able to help it,’ retorts the stern 
Parkins, and Laura retreats dis- 
comfited. She has seen a few ar- 
guments carried on with Parkins, 
and on each occasion his opponent 
has received overwhelming defeat, 
horse, foot, and artillery. Laura’s 
salary is an object to her, and it 
is not wise to offend the stage- 
manager, who has supreme power 
to inflict fines, and who also can 
sometimes find for good little girls 
one of those small parts which 
bring them out from the ruck of 
the chorus, and, if well played, 
may lead to great things in the 
future. 

Meantime the conductor has 
tapped his desk, started the over- 
ture, stopped once or twice to cor- 
rect trifling errors which have 
crept into the scores of various 
instruments, impressed upon an 
exuberant drummer that he is not 
a soloist, and finally gone through 
to the concluding chords. Mean- 
time another great man—the lessee 
of the theatre—has entered, and is 
engaged with author and head car- 
penter in correcting the scene plot ; 
while the prompter discusses the 
question of gas with the stage- 
manager, and marks down in the 
prompt-book the results of the 
conversation. There, too, is the 
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ballet-master, looking rather ec- 
centric, for though dressed in the 
coat and waistcoat of everyday 
life, he is crowned with a dress 
cap, and his legs are adorned with 
a pair of party-coloured silk tights. 
‘A Voyage to Venus’ is a grand 
piece, and the ‘ pictures,’ or ‘ ta- 
bleaux’ as the bill has it, require 
careful arrangement. 

‘ All ready, Parkins?’ Cello in- 
quires. 

‘Yes. Now, ladies, do pay at- 
tention, please. Never mind about 
your dresses now’—advice which 
an experienced man like Parkins 
might have known would be futile. 
(The costumier has come to see the 
manager, and as a natural conse- 
quence has been pounced upon by 
the young ladies on whose behalf 
his art is to be employed.) 

‘Miss Murray! No doubt you 
dance very prettily, but the re- 
hearsal cannot wait until you’ve 
done amusing yourself.’ Laura, 
who has been trying on a new 
pair of stage boots, has regarded 
this as a favourable opportunity 
for indulging in an imitation of 
Mile. Pertorini, the premiére dan- 
seuse. ‘Now, ladies! All right, 
Cello. Now then—come along, Miss 
Pelham—enter from both sides and 
dance down.’ 

The band strikes up the open- 
ing chorus, and the nymphs and 
minor goddesses step gaily from 
the wings, ‘ with woven paces and 
with waving hands, and begin 
their chant. 

‘No, no, ladies; stop!’ Cello 
cries, tapping his desk with his 
baton. ‘ You come in together at 
the third beat of the-bar. Tum, 
tum, tum! Now then!’ 

‘ Let’s get it right: we’d better 
begin at the beginning,’ cries Par- 
kins. ‘ Off, ladies. Come, we must 
get on, or we shan’t be done 
when the principals are ready; 
and there’ll be the deuce to pay if 
her ladyship’s kept waiting,’ he 


continues, aside, to his chief; for 
Miss Bow has a temper, and does 
not hesitate to give full play to it 
on very slight provocation. 

So they go on till the final 
chorus is reached, and Cello gives 
a dubious hum. In that unac- 
companied passage, most of the 
voices drop rather more than a 
semitone, and when the orchestra 
comes in with a chord in D, the 
flat and sharp of that note from 
various quarters afflict poor Cello’s 
sensitive ears. When the rehearsal 
is over, he will take them into the 
music-room, and there drum into 
them, by the aid of the piano, 
the various passages in which they 
go astray. A suggestion which 
will not be at all gratefully re- 
ceived. 

By this time, however, the prin- 
cipals have arrived. Miss Bow, 
magnificent in sable tails and vel- 
vet, is at the little table, pointing 
with jewelled fingers to the manu- 
script of her part, and directing 
the attention of the unfortunate 
author to various scenes which she 
proposes to cut. As a rule, they 
are the best bits of the dialogue, 
and Miss Bow knows it; but as 
they give some opportunities of 
making small hits to others in the 
cast, out they are tocome. Amongst 
other sufferers is poor little Miss 
Martin, who for the last week has 
been radiantly grateful to manager, 
author, and everybody for giving 
her a small part in which she 
thinks she sees opportunities. Poor 
little Miss Martin! In the solitude 
of her room she has been over those 
half-dozen sentences rather more 
than half a hundred times; and 
though she knows them by heart, is 
so eagerly conning the manuscript, 
to see if there is any new way of 
making effect, that she has almost 
let the omnibus in which she 
travels pass the end of the street 
along which Miss Bow’s brougham 
has just swiftly dashed. nese 
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cuts will -be a very sad blow to 
her; and the now smiling face will 
be tearful as she journeys home 
again. The critic of ‘The Epoch’ 
absolutely said that, in the last 
part she played, ‘Miss Martin was 
an excellent representative of the 
character’; and the‘ Daily Herald’ 
had gone so far as to say, ‘ Amongst 
those to whom the success of the 
piece was mainly due, we must 
not forget to mention Miss Martin, 
who did all that was possible with 
a small part, acting with a grace 
and freshness, and a spontaneous 
humour rarely found in young 
artists.’ Few things are more grati- 
fying to a conscientious critic than 
the chance of saying a kindly word 
for an unknown artist who de- 
serves it, but the best-natured of 
critics will have no excuse for 
encouraging her in her new part 
as it now stands. 

Miss Bow is the type of a class 
unhappily to be found on the 
boards. Aware that it is not by 
merit that they hold their posi- 
tions, the Miss Bows of the stage 
jealously do ali they can to prevent 
the merit of others, over whom, 
unfortunately for the interests of 
art, they have power, from being 
made apparent. The critics of 
the principal papers speak dis- 
paragingly or sarcastically of Miss 
Bow’s ability; but minor journals 
are induced to praise her, and 
their praise is lavishly inserted in 
the advertising columns of the 
daily press. Sometimes when, as 
on Boxing Day, Easter Monday, 
&e., several new pieces are pro- 
duced on one night, and the regular 
critic cannot be in more than three 
places at a time, a reporter who 
knows nothing of the stage is sent 
to ‘do a notice. Miss Bow’s name 
is familiar to him, and she wears 
beautiful dresses, so he concludes 
—being utterly ignorant of the 
subject—that she has talent, and 
Says 80 accordingly. This is a 


gorgeous addition to her list of no- 
tices; and, printed in big type, 
sandwich-men patrol the Strand to 
let the public see it: ‘ Miss Bow 
will appear every evening at the 
Royal Melpomene Theatre, in her 
celebrated character of Venus 
Aphrodite, pronounced by the en- 
tire London Press to be the finest 
assumption of the day.’ Her por- 
trait, highly coloured, is in all 
the photograph-shop windows— 
in more or less decent attire—and 
altogether she becomes so familiar 
to the public that outsiders accept 
her at her own valuation. When 
managers and authors refuse to 
have anything at all tosay to Miss 
Bow, one very serious blot will be 
removed from the stage. 

We have left our rehearsal, how- 
ever, and must return to it. 

The business of the morning is 
now in full swing. It is decided 
to go right through with the piece ; 
and, on a repetition of the first 
chorus, the voices are so much 
more certain and tuneful that Cello 
smiles approval, and begins to 
relent in his determination with 
regard to the afternoon’s drill in 
the music-room. Little Miss Mar- 
tin has been haughtily informed 
by Miss Bow that the scene is 
coming out; and though the girl’s 
pride enables her to take the sad 
intelligence calmly, there are sobs 
in her voice as she asks the author 
about it. His piece has been sadly 
mutilated with a view to the glori- 
fication of Venus Aphrodite, but 
he is more concerned by the girl’s 
distress than on his own account. 

‘It isn’t my doing, I assure you. 
Never mind, dear; I’ll make up to 
you for it some of these fine days,’ 
he says; and turning to Parkins, 
who is at the wing by his side, 
mutters that it is ‘a shame,’ with 
a powerful adjective to qualify the 
noun; to which expression Par- 
kins replies cordially, adding his 
own opinion of the lady in ques- 
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tion, from which it would appear 
that he has not hitherto been at 
all impressed by any generosity or 
kindness of heart which she may 
possibly possess. 

Miss Bow has sung her song, 
and looked round for the approval 
which two or three of the chorus, 
from cunning or ignorance, do not 
hesitate to bestow. Cello says no- 
thing, as he turns to the next 
number—unless a grunt is to be 
accepted as a remark; and so she 
condescends to ask if it will do 
now? ‘Oh yes; it will do,’ he 
answers, in a tone which decides 
her on doing her best to get him 
out of the theatre without loss of 
time. 

Old Cello is a straightforward 
man; and though he scolds his 
band and chorus occasionally, he 
takes pains with them, and gives 
good-natured praise when they de- 
serve it; but there is a certain 
contemptuousness in the manner 
in which he accepts Miss Bow’s 
efforts—for, to tell the truth, he 
is annoyed to see her thrust into 
a position to which she has no 
legitimate claim whatever, to the 
exclusion of industrious and com- 
petent artists. Look in the mu- 
sic-room presently, and see the 
patience and kindness with which 
he turns over little Nelly Martin’s 
song; and see the pleasant smile 
lighting up his wrinkled old face, 
as he pats her on the back and says 
* Well done !’ Miss Bow has not for- 
given him yet for refusing the invi- 
tation to dinner she honoured him 
with. Her dinners are said to be 
extremely good. Spooningly would 
regard it as the happiest evening 
of his life if he were invited; but 
the old musician simply declined, 
with a transparent excuse on his 
own account, and on behalf of his 
daughters— who are just beginning 
to make a little way on the stage 
in comic opera—without any ex- 
cuse at all. Miss Montgomery— 


here present in the chorus, and 
clad no less richly than Miss Bow 
herself—has been to one of the 
dinners, and reports very warmly 
of the festivity ; and so has trouble- 
some little Laura Murray, whose 
timid verdict is less cordial; for 
the preparation of an appropriate 
dress was a serious consideration, 
and the men who were there said 
things which she did not half un- 
derstand, and did not at all like. 
The glittering plate and glass, 
the strange wines, and novel dishes, 
compounded of she did not know 
what, astonished and somewhat 
awed her; but, on the whole, she 
feels very much merrier and more 
comfortable having tea and sar- 
dines and watercress with some of 
the girls, talking over the cast of 
the new piece, and how they hope 
it will be a ‘big go, because 
Mr. Hetherington (the author) is 
such a nice fellow, and always has 
a joke ready for them ; and whether 
Parkins is really a disagreeable 
thing, or only cross because he 
feels anxious about the piece; and, 
finally, what the dresses are going 
to be like. 

Presently Laurence, the low 
comedian, has his duet with Venus, 
and as he wisely acts at rehearsal, 
and does not simply chant his 
part in monotone, the ‘audience’ 
laugh outright. If, when the piece 
is played, Laurence gets mre ap- 
plause than Miss Bow does, you 
will notice how in the encore she 
saunters carelessly back tothe stage, 
and studiously refrains from taking 
any notice of him as he repeats 
his verse, instead of ‘ acting up to 
him,’ as of course, to give spirit to 
the scene, she ought to do. 

So the rehearsal proceeds, until 
at last, on the eventful first night, 
it is (occasionally) ready for the 
public. 

The energy and interest with 
which the private lives of actresses 
are discussed by persons who are 
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in no way concerned in the sub- 
ject, would be remarkable did we 
not know how earnestly a large 
class of people will mind the busi- 
ness of the balance of humanity, 
especially if there is a prospect of 
a little scandal. Some time ago, 
it was believed that all who en- 
tered a stage door left virtue be- 
hind them, just as those who are 
compelled to visit another place 
were advised to abandon hope. 
Reaction, brought about by no- 
velists and writers of short stories, 
led a credulous public to believe 
that young ladies in the ballet and 
chorus invariably had sick relatives 
at home, and spent all their time, 
when away from the gewgaws and 
tinsel scenes of stage life, in affec- 
tionately tending the suffering ones, 
and giving moral lectures to their 
little brothers and sisters. As a 
matter of fact, actresses are pro- 
bably no better and no worse than 
other girls, as is only to be ex- 
pected, considering from what dif- 
ferent ranks they are drawn, and 
what different motives induce them 
to adopt the theatrical profession. 
In his admirable novel, ‘Sooner or 
Later,’ Mr. Shirley Brooks intro- 
duced a popular burlesque actress, 
a very good little girl, whose 
mother kept a greengrocer’s shop 
in Drury Lane. The mother ofa 
premiére danseuse, who enraptures 
gilded youth at a large theatre 
where the ballet is a prominent 
feature, may be seen almost any 
evening, sitting at the door ofa 
secondhand furniture shop much 
less than a hundred miles from 
the Freemasons’ Hall; and I have 
no doubt that the young lady in 
question lives contentedly up- 
stairs, and does all that an in- 
dustrious mother can wish. Other 
young ladies, who earn a great 
deal less money, live in luxurious 
houses, and drive in their own 
broughams to the theatres where 
they are employed, I have striven 
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to glide as delicately as possible 
over this equivocal theme, which, 
however, cannot be wholly avoided 
by any one who writes frankly of 
life on and off the stage. One of 
the principal reasons why opéra- 
bouffe is attacked by public writers 
is because they know the class of 
women such performances attract 
to the theatre. Were it not for 
opéra-bouffe, such persons as Miss 
Bow would have had no chance of 
thrusting themselves before the 
public; but, at the same time, it 
must not be imagined that many 
of the girls employed in the low- 
est capacities on the stage—chorus, 
ballet, ‘extra ladies,’ &c.—are not 
good, industrious girls, who, by 
this means, earn a scanty salary, 
which they see no other way of 
acquiring. 

I do not advise any one to seek 
admission to rehearsals, for several! 
reasons. Authors and managers 
seldom permit outsiders to assist 
at these ceremonies; and artists 
greatly dislike to have strangers 
in the theatre at improper times. 
Moreover, except as a novelty to 
stagestruck amateurs, a rehearsal 
would be very dull and mono- 
tonous. Sometimes, however, the 
incongruities which result from 
the mixture of ancient and modern 
costumes are amusing. I remem- 
ber, as I write, being greatly im- 
pressed with a view of an eastern 
desert. Camels were reposing, 
and in the distance the skeletons 
showed where caravans had pe- 
rished. Suddenly a host of Cru- 
saders rushed forward and gathered 
round a sandy mount, where waved 
the Austrian flag. But the sol- 
diers of Coeur-de-Lion were ready 
to avenge the insult done to their 
banner; and King Richard him- 
self, his mighty battleaxe waving 
aloft, his armour and helmet 
gleaming in the light of the east- 
ern sun, rushes forward. In fu- 
rious terms he demands to know 
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who has done this, and Duke 
Leopold of Austria cowers. But 
before the King of France, in royal 
robes, can demand—oddly enough, 
in Italian—‘Deh qual repente 
alterco? Questo degg’ io veder 
fra le Crociate,’ another figure as- 
cends the eminence—a figure clad 
in a long black coat and grey 
trousers, and waving an umbrella 
above a high box-hat—‘ No, no! 
It won’t do at all,’ he cries; and 
the soldiers, disregarding their le- 
gitimate chieftains, clamber down ; 
while Mr. Beverley, the admirable 
scene-painter, gives instructions 
for re-forming the group which is 
familiar to all who have seen, at 
Drury Lane, Balfe’s ‘ Il Talismano.’ 
I remember also how very fero- 
cious and terrible was the cruel 
wolf who subsequently devoured 
Little Red Ridinghood at a certain 
establishment a year or two ago. 
He growled awfully, this wolf, and 
snarled at all he came across, in a 
most alarming manner ; his fierce 
eyes glancing down, when he was 
angry, at a set of gleaming teeth, 
which his curling lips displayed to 
horrible advantage. But suddenly 
there arose one who dared to beard 
him in his den. ‘ Where’s your 
tail, wolf? the voice inquired. ‘I 
told you about that yesterday, and 
you ought to have looked after it 
before you came on to-night.’ 
Would the hungry beast turn and 
rend the daring intruder? No. 
The growl was changed into quite 
a mild and humble tone, as, in ac- 
cents which certainly no one would 
have supposed could come from so 
frightful a creature, he replied: 
‘Yes, sir. I’m very sorry. I did 
ask, and they said they’d send it; 
but they haven’t.’ ‘Mind you see 
that it is sent, then,’ the intruder 
replied. It was the manager; and 
the incident is a gratifying proof 
of the way in which even wild 
beasts, in this age of civilisation, 
submit to constituted authority. 


How many pieces have failed 
simply and solely from want of 
proper rehearsals will never be 
known. Even experienced ma- 
nagers are careless in this respect. 
Not only should the words and 
business be gone through, but, 
before public representation, the 
piece should be played several 
times, just as though the audience 
were in the house—scenery, music, 
make-up, and everything. If, in 
place of the young man with whom 
he has been rehearsing, the actor 
finds a tottering old dotard of 
eighty, he cannot at first feel 
thoroughly at home. Mistakes in 
setting the scenes have often jeo- 
pardised the success of a piece. If 
the gods see half a dense forest 
joined on to half a richly-furnished 
drawing-room, the actor who has 
to make the first speech labours 
under a very serious disadvantage. 
An operetta, of which I had 
written the libretto, was lately 
played at the Alexandra Palace. 
A courageous little peasant-girl 
was with her timid lover in the 
courtyard of their master’s palace 
in Germany, and was persuading 
him to make an excursion at mid- 
night to the forest, and perform 
some magic rites before a certain 
tree, where dwelt a mighty elf 
who was supposed to be favour- 
able to the rustic’s fortunes. But 
the scenery had not been rehearsed, 
and consequently, all of a sudden, 
while the two were in the midst 
of the argument, the prompter’s 
bell sounded, up went the cloth— 
the Count’s castle—and they found 
themselves, to their great surprise, 
at once translated to the heart of 
the forest. In a more important 
piece this might have been dis- 
astrous; for when once the spirit 
of mockery gets abroad in a theatre 
it is almost impossible to suppress 
it. 

Moreover, authors should always 
attend rehearsals. No doubt most 
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of the London stage-managers may 
be trusted, and will not only carry 
out the author’s intention, but 
make very valuable suggestions. 
Many stage-managers, however, 
have a tendency, which should be 
sternly repressed, to make ‘ pic- 
tures’ at the end of an act; and 
probability or common sense is not 
permitted to interfere with what 
they regard as the ‘effectiveness’ of 
a tableau. Two or three years ago, 
a drama, for which I was chiefly 
responsible, was played at one of 
the principal theatres in the north. 
The first act ended in the library 
of an ancient mansion, to which 
an impostor had come, professing 
to be the long-lost heir—an idea 
suggested by the Claimant. An 
old retainer alone suspected that 
the supposed son, who had been 
recognised by mother and friends, 
was not the man he claimed to be, 
and on the night of his return 
the swindler found an excuse for 
angrily dismissing this faithful 
old henchman. I went down to 
the last rehearsal, and we had got 
so far, when a tribe of villagers 
entered the room and struck atti- 
tudes. 

*‘What’s this? 
stage-manager. 

‘It’s all right, sir. It’s the pic- 
ture I arranged for the end of the 
act,’ he replied complacently—not, 
indeed, without a certain amount 
of pride. 

* But, my dear sir,’ I expostu- 
lated, ‘ these people live two miles 
off, and they’ve all gone to bed 
long ago.’ 

‘Don’t you want them, then, 
sir? he asked, in tones of disap- 
pointment. 

‘Certainly not. How can they 
know what’s going on up here 
unless they’ve been listening at 
the keyhole all the evening ?” 

‘Very well, sir, just as you like, 
of course; but it spoils the pic- 
ture,’ he sorrowfully answered. 


I asked the 


However, his feelings had to be 
sacrificed, and his picture spoilt. 

Fortunately for art, there is 
reason to believe that opéra-bouffe 
is declining in favour ; but the pro- 
spects of the English musical drama 
are not very healthy, principally 
because there are so few English 
singers who can sing. Italy is 
the school for singing; but many 
things are in the way of young 
English artists who go there to 
study. Many ‘ professors’ of fair 
reputation know little of what 
they profess; others are unable to 
impart the knowledge they have 
acquired; and others, again, are 
careless. ‘I’ve simply wasted the 
best part of a year,’ said to me an 
aspiring vocalist who had been 
studying in Italy. ‘C—— wasa 
rank impostor. Z taught me 
nothing except how to cook mac- 
caroni and trap small birds; and 
when I gave them up, and went 
to L——-, he used to start me on 
an exercise, and never pay the 
least attention. The girls who 
had just had their lessons, or were 
waiting, used to be chaffing with 
him all the time, and he amused 
himself with them, quite regard- 
less of me.’ 

Perhaps, at last, the singer gets 
an engagement, and signs an ela- 
borate document beginning, ‘ Colla 
presente scrittura fatta in doppio 
originale, da valere in ogni miglior 
modo,’ &c., but his reward is small. 
An excellent young baritone who 
now, I suppose, earns very much 
nearer two than one thousand a 
year (or, rather, during that por- 
tion of the year when he chooses 
to sing), told me that he started 
in Italy on a salary of six hundred 
francs for four months. More than 
this sum he had to pay away to 
the people about the theatre. 
‘ Signor Inglese’ is always sup- 
posed to have money, and many 
are the ingenious excuses for ex- 
tractizg it from his pockets. A 
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young tenor is dressed for ‘ Faust,’ 
and tremblingly awaiting the over- 
ture, when the impresario’s secre- 
tary enters his room. A great 
misfortune has overwhelmed the 
theatre, he says; the dresses are 
seized, and the curtain cannot go 
up unless some one advances a 
hundred francs. What is the as- 
piring Faust to do—to earn the 
eternal gratitude of his manager? 
Of course he pays the money, 
which is to be faithfully repaid on 
an approaching day which never 
arrives. 

Criticism in the Italian papers 
is venal and contemptible, with 
scarcely an exception. The young 
baritone whom I have quoted 
told me an anecdote of his ar- 
rival in a city extremely near 
Milan. Soon after his arrival a 
distinguished journalist called to 
welcome him. ‘Signor, sono ve- 
nuto per presentarle i miei omeggi,’ 
says the critic, and proceeds to 
read an article which he has just 
written. In it the young Eng- 
lishman is described as possessing 
the dramatic power of Ronconi, 
the method of Tamburini, and, in 
short, the best qualities of the 
best singers in one delightful con- 
junction. The object of this flat- 
tery bows and blushes, and ex- 
presses his gratitude in Italian as 
choice as possible—at least, he 
of whom I write so described it. 
But the critic remarked that he 
had another paper to read, and in 
this, to the young artist’s great 
astonishment, he found himself 


described as a rank impostor, 
utterly devoid of voice, training, 
or intelligence. The critic then 
unblushingly explained that the 
price of the first article was five 
hundred francs, but the second 
would go in for nothing—which 
should it be? 

My friend hesitated. Five hun- 
dred francs would make a serious 
hole in his available capital. On 
the other hand, to be thus abused 
would probably prevent his earning 
any more. A thought struck him. 
He had not so much money at 
disposal, but—noting the shabby 
attire of his visitor—he had an 
excellent suit of clothes, best 
cloth, made in St. James’s Street, 
at the house of the most distin- 
guished tailorin London. Would 
his friend honour him by accept- 
ing these garments with one hun- 
dred francs in the waistcoat-pocket ? 
His friend would and did. ‘Oh, 
grazie, Signor Inglese, accetto con 
piacere la sua buono grazia e vedra 
fra poco comparire I’ articolo sul 
giornale !’ quoth the critic, folding 
up the bundle; and the article 
duly appeared. 

This little anecdote may partly 
explain why it so often happens 
that vocalists with a wonderful 
foreign reputation make a fiasco 
on the London stage. 

Let us hope that the young 
ladies in the picture may find 
good tutors, profit diligently by 
their instruction, and subsequently 
rise to eminence. There is a very 
great deal of room for them. 

‘Peyton WREY.’ 
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By Frorence Marryat, Autor or ‘ Love’s ConFLICT,’ ETc., ETC. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


A NEW 


T was about this time that my 
child’s character appeared to 
change. She was not less happy 
or less easily pleased than she had 
been heretofore, but she grew older 
and more thoughtful. She felt as 
much, but she considered more. 
The meaning of our two lives, 
thrown so completely upon each 
other for support, seemed suddenly 
to burst upon her comprehension : 
and from the time that May and I 
recommenced, as it were, the jour- 
ney of life together, my child de- 
veloped into an anxious, earnest 
little woman. The fact is that, 
until her grandfather’s death, my 
daughter had scarcely realised 
there were such things in the 
world as loss and pain and sor- 
row. Then—for the first time, 
that she could remember—she saw 
me really grieved, and when that 
change was followed by separa- 
tion from the only home and only 
friends she had ever known, and 
she was cast upon a new world 
alone with me, May waked up to 
the knowledge of what we were to 
one another—of what my life 
would have been too, perhaps, 
had she not been given to comfort 
me. From the time we left Gen- 
tian’s Cross, and she perceived my 
qualms of fear at being launched 
upon a new sphere of action, her 
solicitude for me became most 
touching. She would scarcely 
leave my side for a minute; all 
her thought appeared to be whe- 
ther I ate well and slept well—if 
I were happy and comfortable. 
Her fears when we got on board 
the steamer to cross to Calais— 


HOME. 


not for herself, but for me—lest I 
should be sick or uneasy, or fall 
overboard, or catch cold, were the 
remark of all the passengers. 

Juliet laughed at the child’s 
anxiety, and said she was growing 
a greater baby than ever. J knew 
the deep love from which it sprang, 
and pressed her to my heart in 
silent gratitude. My sister-in-law 
could not stay in Brussels beyond 
a few days. The convent to which 
May was to go as a weekly boarder, 
returning to me each Saturday till 
Monday, was situated in one of 
the large places of the town; and 
suitable apartments were soon 
found for me within a stone’s 
throw of it. Juliet wanted me to 
settle nearer the English part of 
the population—by the Rue Mon- 
tagne, or in the Quartier Louise— 
but I would not go one door far- 
ther away from my darling than 
was absolutely necessary. I had 
brought a very nice servant over 
with me—one used to travel on 
the Continent—and with her as- 
sistance, and the help of a fille de 
quartier, I hoped to manage per- 
fectly well in my tiny establish- 
ment of four rooms. 

It was a lovely evening in Sep- 
tember; my sister-in-law had just 
left us to return to England ; May 
and I were alone. We had been 
unpacking our things and arrang- 
ing our rooms all the afternoon, 
and my dear child was tired. She 
brought a stool, and sat down at 
my feet, and put her head upon 
my knee. I bent and kissed her. 

‘Are you very tired, my dar- 
ling ?’ 
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‘ A little, mothie.’ She always 
called me ‘ mothie’ then. It was 
a name of her own invention, and 
so I preferred it to all others. 

‘ How do you like the convent, 
May? (She had been introduced 
to Mére Anastase and her new com- 
panions only the day before.) ‘Is 
it not all very sweet, and solemn, 
and quiet ? 

‘Not in the schoolroom, mothie. 
They were making noise enough 
there.’ 

‘ And you will add to it, I have 
no doubt. But you think you will 
like school, don’t you ?” 

‘ Yes, mothie.’ 

‘Why are you so silent, my 
child ?” 

‘ Mothie dear! tell me! Why did 
you come with me to Brussels ?” 

The question took me completely 
by surprise. 

‘Why did I come with you? 
Oh, May! how can you ask? Be- 
cause I love you so much, my 
darling. Do you think that your 
poor mother could live without 
you ? 

She pushed away her stool, and 
got upon my lap, and nestled her 
face close to mine. 

‘But all mothers don’t do it, 
she whispered. ‘The girls stared 
so yesterday when I told them you 
had come to live here too. Their 
mothers live in England, or Paris, 
or somewhere. Don’t they care 
for their children, mothie ? 

‘Oh yes! they must care for 
them,’ I replied vaguely. ‘All 
mothers love their little girls, of 
course; only perhaps they don’t 
care for them, quite so much as I 
do for you, darling.’ 

‘ Why do you care so much for 
me, mothie ? 

‘Oh, May! don’t ask me! How 
shall I ever make you understand ? 
Because you are my only child— 
you are everything I possess. The 
world would be as black as night 
to me if you were gone.’ 





‘Would it be black if Hugh 
were here,’ asked May, with a 
child’s unconsciousness of giving 
pain. I pressed her closer to me, 
but I did not answer. It had 
happened eleven years ago, but 
the wound bled at times still. 

‘Tell me all about Hugh, 
mothie,’ continued May coaxingly. 
‘About the long walks you used 
to take in the woods together, and 
how you jumped out of your bed- 
room window into the apple-tree, 
and how Jane sent you up bread 
and cheese in a basket. Do! 
mothie.’ 

The story was a familiar one 
which had been told to Hugh’s 
child over and over again, and 
accompanied, of late years, by 
many a smile over my own 
naughtiness, and May’s amuse- 
ment at the recital. But somehow 
on that night I could not tell it in 
the same strain. 

I was in a foreign land again— 
alone once more, save for the dear 
fair head nestled in my bosom— 
and the remembrance of the past 
came back to me too solemnly and 
seriously to be coined into a lively 
tale. 

I could not speak of the happy 
part of my brief married life that 
evening; all my thoughts were 
tinged with the reason May had 
demanded of me, Why I loved my 
child so much? And in a subdued 
voice I began to speak to her of 
her father’s illness and death, and, 
as far as I could speak to a child, 
of our love for one another. I 
did not cry as I recalled it. My 
eyes may have been suffused for a 
moment, but the memory, though 
sacred, was much softened by 
time, and it was only on occa- 
sions now that it had the power 
to upset me. May listened very 
attentively whilst I tried to ex- 
plain to her how very comfortless 
I was, when God sent her from 
heaven to be my comfort, and 






















































































how ever since that time she had 
been to me what Hugh was, my 
only joy; and that sooner than 
part from her I would go to the 
other end of the world. 

‘Poor Hugh! Poor mothie!’ 
said May, showering her soft 
kisses all over my face. ‘ When I 
am grown up I never mean to 
marry, mothie. I mean always to 
live with you—always—always— 
till you are an old woman with 
white hair and a wrinkled face, 
and quite blind—and then I shall 
lead you about so carefully, and 
tell you everything I see, till you 
will be quite glad you are blind, I 
shall talk so much to you.’ 

I laughed at the cheerful pro- 
spect of complete darkness and 
eternal chatter; but I shuddered 
whilst I laughed at the promise 
my innocent child made, and 
which I knew she would never 
fulfil. Ten years of that blessed 
little life had flown—what might 
not ten more bring me? Solitude 
and bereavement again. Oh, if my 
poor Hugh had but lived to be 
my never-failing prop and com- 
fort!’ 

Although May had capped my 
solemn story with so childish a 
remark as to make me laugh, yet 
what I had told her sank very 
deep into her heart, and she never 
forgot it. The knowledge of my 
devotion to her unknown father 
strengthened her love for me, and 
in after-years she often alluded to 
it. One day, some months subse- 
quent to her entering the convent 
school, she startled me by the 
question : 

*Mothie! shall you ever have 
another husband ?’ 

‘My darling, no! What on 
earth made you think of such a 
thing ?” 

‘ Because Emma Hayes’ mother 
has, and so has Aimée de Mon- 
ceau’s. Emma doesn’t care about 
it much, but Aimée hates her 
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new papa; and so should I, I’m 
sure.’ 

‘Don’t you be afraid, you little 
goose. Your mother loved your 
father too well ever to replace 
him.’ 

* Are you sure, mothie ?” 

‘ Quite sure, my darling! Fancy 
my being married again. Why, I 
should be ashamed of myself to 
think of it! Besides, I’m growing 
quite an old woman, May.’ 

‘Oh, mothie! when you were 
only twenty-six last birthday! 
The girls think you look so young, 
too. They thought you were my 
elder sister when they first saw 
you. And Pére Breville said 
yesterday he shouldn’t have taken 
you for more than twenty !’ 

I laughed and blushed. The 
child’s words were not entirely 
unpleasant to me, for, though I 
scorned the idea of marrying 
again, I rather liked to be thought 
very youthful to have a daughter 
whose head was higher than my 
shoulder. But I told May it was 
all silly talk, and the girls had 
much better mind their lessons 
than make surmises as to my 
probable age. 

‘And Pére Breville, too!’ said 
my child saucily. 

Our first separation had been a 
sore trial tome. I had taken her to 
the convent myself, resolved to be 
brave and sensible and to part with 
her without any fuss, and had 
passed through the ordeal praise- 
worthily. May had been much ex- 
cited at the prospect of her new life, 
and Mére Anastase had hurried her 
off to the schoolroom as speedily as 
possible; so that, beyond a few 
hasty tears, there had been no time 
for lamentation, and, as I wiped 
them away and turned homewards, 
I had congratulated myself upon 
getting over it well. ButI had not 
calculated on the desolation of my 
rooms without her. When dinner, 
and tea, and bed time came with- 
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out a sight of my darling or a 
sound of her merry voice, and I 
considered that I must pass four 
more days in the same way before 
I saw her again, my grief was 
extravagant, and I thought that 
I could never bear it. I was so 
strange in Brussels at that time: 
I had no friends, and scarcely any 
knowledge of the language; so that 
the town afforded little distraction 
from my loss. My only consola- 
tion was to walk up and down 
outside the high grey walls of the 
convent and try to fancy what my 
darling was doing inside of them, 
to listen for the chapel bell, that 
told me morning and evening she 
was at prayers, and to devise all 
sorts of little surprises to await 
her return on Saturday. Oh! that 
first Saturday, when I woke 
trembling with eagerness to re- 
member I should see her; when I 
presented myself at least half an 
hour too soon for admittance at 
the convent, and had to wait in 
the parlour whilst May was finish- 
ing her lessons; when the tears 
rushed to my eyes as I heard her 
voice in the corridor, and over- 
flowed as I laughed and cried at 
the same time to hold my own 
child in my arms once more. How 
we danced home together in the 
sunshine, I as merry as she, and 
feeling almost as young; and how 
we clung to each other for the 
remainder of the day and sank to 
sleep in the same bed, perfectly 
happy and content! Then came 
a peaceful Sunday, to be followed 
by black Monday and a renewal 
of the tears and fears, to be alle- 
viated only by the knowledge that, 
as.sure as the earth revolved upon 
its axis, Saturday must come round 
4 But a few weeks cured me 
of that folly. May grew interested 
in her classes and companions: 
she made rapid progress, and I 
became fond of her success and 
anxious nothing should hinder it; 


and, on my own part, I gained 
several friends, both English and 
foreign, familiarised myself with 
the French language, and found 
that everything round me teemed 
with matter for fresh fancy and 
new ideas. I grew to love Brus- 
sels and all that was in it. It was 
the first home of my own that I had 
ever had, and after a year’s resi- 
dence there I felt as though May 
and I belonged to the town. 
When, at the end of a twelve- 
month, I visited the Delanceys 
with my daughter, Juliet was 
quite as much astonished at my 
mental development as she was at 
May’s physical growth. 

‘I should never have known 
you again, Katie,’ she cried. ‘ How 
independent you have grown. 
Why, what have you been doing 
to yourself, my dear? You are 
quite a different creature from 
what you were.’ 

* Altered for the better, I hope,’ 
I said, laughing. 

‘ Immensely, outwardly as well 
as - inwardly; though I never 
thought your dear little face 
wanted improvement. But the 
style in which you dress your hair 
suits you admirably. And what 
a colour you have! And I believe 
you’ve grown taller. Katie, you 
are looking quite beautiful !’ 

‘Oh! please don’t talk like that, 
or you will compel me to blush,’ 
I answered gaily. ‘But what do 
you think of my May, Juliet? 
Isn’t she growing lovely ?” 

‘ She’s a very fine girl, but she’ll 
never have half your grace,’ said 
my sister-in-law bluntly. ‘ Well, 
Brussels seems to agree with you 
both, and I’m very glad you con- 
sented to go there.’ 

Lady Power approved quite as 
much of the alteration which a 
year’s absence had made in both 
of us as her daughter did, and 
from that time there appeared to 
be no question that May’s educa- 




















tion should be carried on and 
finished in Brussels. For our own 
parts, we were delighted to find our- 
selves once more established under 
the shadow of the Convent of L’En- 
: fant Jésus; and for five years from 
: that period, with the exception of a 
periodical visit to Epgland or Ire- 
land, Brussels was our happy 
home. But I do not intend to 
pass all those years by in one hur- 
ried sentence; though three of 
them may easily be disposed of— 
three years, during which May 
; grew to a tall, womanly girl of four- 
teen, very forward for her age and 
very accomplished, though still 
retaining much of her childish 
fun and wilfulness, and, more than 
ail, her love for myself. Three 
years, during which I had been 
slowly but surely coming to the 
conviction that, whatever others 
might think it wise and right to 
5 do, for me there was but one re- 
ligion on earth, and that was the 
religion of my child, and the end 
of which found me a Catholic and 
happier than I had ever been in 
my life before. 

Three years, during which my 
own child and I lived and loved 
together—during which there was 
no sound of coming storm or war— 
which sped by so peacefully and 
happily that I, at least, with former 
experience to go upon, might have 
known they could not last. 

But how much have we to be 
thankful for in those quiet times 
that give us strength to bear the 
coming battle and brace our nerves 

| for the sight of rapine and car- 
| nage. There was but one thought 
at that period that had power to 
make my pulse beat quicker—and 
that was the decision at which 
Lady Power had arrived, that 
at sixteen May should leave 
school and return to Dublin to be 
presented at the Viceregal Court 
1 and formally introduced into so- 
4 
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‘ Sixteen!’ I exclaimed, aghast 
at the idea of having to leave 
Brussels and go back to live in 
Ireland. ‘It is terribly young! 
Why, she will be little more than 
a child.’ 

‘ You were not quite sixteen when 
she was born,’ observed my mother- 
in-law drily on that occasion. 

‘No; but it was very absurd. 
And then I think I looked older 
than May will at that age.’ 

Juliet, who was present, laughed 
at the idea. 

‘Don’t flatter yourself, Katie ; 
you would have put to shame 
many a well-grown girl of twelve. 
Why, May would make now twice 
what her mother was then, and 
she is growing every day. She will 
be a perfect woman in a couple of 


years. 

‘ Besides,’ added Lady Power, 
‘my health is not what it was, 
Katharine, and it is doubtful 
whether I shall last many years 
longer. I should like to see 
Frances introduced to society, and 
to know she had the weight of my 
name—and, if possible, my pre- 
sence on the occasion—so the 
sooner it is done, my dear, the 
better. And, after all, two years 
is a long time to look forward to. 
Who knows what may happen in 
two years?’ 

Ah! who indeed ? 

I was silent, and made no 
further objection. It was of no 
use fretting over what might 
never come to pass. 

And the last two years had cer- 
tainly made a great alteration in 
Lady Power’s health. She had 
grown feeble and inactive. All 
the old people seemed passing 
away. I was in mourning at 
that very moment for poor Aunt 
Tessie; and my father-in-law was 
gone; and now, I supposed, Lady 
Power would be the next! 

And I sighed—not so much for 
them, as for the thought of that 
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grave in Pére-la-Chaise, to which 
the mere mention of sickness or 
death always had the power to 
speed my memory, and for the 
brave young life which ought to 
have outlasted theirs, but which 
was laid down to sleep in it so 
early. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A NEW FRIEND. 


Amonest the kindest friends that 
I had made in Brussels was the 
British Consul, whom I shall call 
Mr. Chester. He had been an old 
acquaintance of my father, Captain 
Arundel—had served with him, I 
think, in India—and having called 
on me and discovered who I was, 
never failed to pay me the most 
unremitting kindness and atten- 
tion. It was at his house that I 
first entered into society — and 
very shy and awkward I was upon 
that occasion; but Mr. Chester in- 
troduced me to all the best families 
in Brussels, and very soon I was 
as much at home at the Consulate 
as I was in my Own rooms. 

I am speaking now of my first 
year’s residence abroad, when I 
had many scruples about mixing 
in society at all, and was frightened 
to hear my own voice in the com- 
pany of others. Little by little, 
however, Mr. Chester and his 
friends persuaded me to overcome 
my morbid shrinking from pub- 
licity, and to accept the innocent 
pleasures that came in my way, 
and which I was as fully able to 
enjoy as any girl amongst them. 
But one style of entertainment I 
never mixed in, and that was 
dancing. I had never learned to 
dance, which would at once have 
put it out of the question ; but had 
I done so, I do not think I should 
ever have gone to a ball. I was 
quite ready for enjoyment, but I 
could not forget that I was a widow 


and a mother; and there seemed 
to me something so undignified — 
so completely opposed to a mind 
that had ever felt sorrow — in 
dancing, that I would never even 
yield to my friends’ entreaties that 
I would go to the public balls, if 
it were only to look on. I dare 
say I was ultra-fastidious; and, 
doubtless, lack of custom had 
much to do with my feelings—but 
Iam glad now that it was so. I 
am glad to think that I have never 
danced with any one, except when 
I held my baby’s hands in the 
twilight, and capered about the 
room to the music of her bubbling 
laughter, when even Hugh might 
have looked down from heaven 
upon me, and felt that my mirth 
was doing him no wrong. 

But at the time of which I now 
write, when May was fourteen 
years of age, I was constantly going 
into society—‘ grown quite dis- 
sipated,’ as my saucy child used to 
tell me. But, as a rule, I would 
never accept an invitation for 
Saturday evening. That was kept 
sacred to intercourse with my 
daughter, whose company was ever 
to me the most attractive in the 
world. 

Yet, one Saturday—how well I 
remember it!—-in the middle of 
January, I was engaged to go to 
the Consulate. It was the birth- 
day of my old friend’s wife, and it 
had been a long promise that I 
should be present on the occasion. 

‘It never struck me to think on 
what day of the week it would 
fall,’ I remarked, quite disconso- 
lately, as I stood before my toilet- 
glass, arranging myself for the 
festivity in question. 

‘ Never mind, dear mothie,’ said 
May, soothingly. ‘I shall amuse 
myself very well whilst you're 
away; and you won’t be late.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure not to be late, 
darling! I shall be only too 
anxious to get back to you!’ 
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‘But you mustn’t run away be- 
fore the evening’s half over, mothie, 
or Mrs. Chester will be hurt. Are 
you going to wear Aunt Tessie’s 
pearls ? (They were the one thing 
of value poor Aunt Tessie had had 
to bequeath to me.) 

* Won’t they be too smart, May ?” 

‘Not a bit; and they look so 
beautiful on your arms and neck ! 
How white and round your arms 
are, mothie! I shall never have 
such a skin as yours, Aunt Juliet 
says. There’s too much pink in 
my face, and too little brown in 
my hair for that.’ 

* What nonsense, darling!’ (No- 
thing vexed me so much as to hear 
my good points brought forward 
at the expense of those of my child.) 
‘I never had half your looks, and 
I never shall.’ 

‘ Oh, what a story!’ said my tall 
girl, as she came beside me and 
hung upon my neck. ‘You're 
the dearest, sweetest, cleverest, 
prettiest mothie a girl ever had! 
You’re the prettiest woman in 
Brussels !—I always say so!’ 

‘May, dear, I shall be angry if 
you talk like that! I don’t like it. 
It makes me feel as if I must have 
brought you up all wrong, to think 
so much about one’s personal ap- 
pearance.’ 

‘But I can’t help seeing!’ cried 
impudent May. ‘ What were my 
eyes given me for? And just look 
at your hands, mothie! They’re as 
white and as soft as satin |’ 

As she spoke, and I glanced in 
the mirror at my own reflection, a 
sudden remembrance struck me of 
what Hugh had prophesied con- 
cerning the skinny little hand on 
which he had placed the wedding- 
ring that still glittered there. It 
was one of those memories that 
come like a flash of lightning, and 
seem (for a brief moment) to illu- 
minate the whole past, and recall 
everything at once. 

The tears rushed into my eyes. 


‘So much the worse, my child!’ 
I said, almost pettishly, as I turned 
away. ‘There is no one to care 
now whether they are smooth or 
rough !’ 

‘Oh, mothie darling!’ she ex- 
claimed pathetically, for she heard 
the tears in my voice, ‘don’t J 
care?’ 

‘ It cannot make much difference 
to you, my May.’ 

‘It does!—of course it does! 
Do you suppose I don’t like to 
have a nice young pretty mother, 
instead of a wrinkled-up old 
frump with bob-curls, and a face 
all over pimples ?” 

She made me laugh. 

‘I don’t know about the curls 
and the pimples, darling; but I 
expect I shall soon be an old 
frump, whether you like it or no. 
Do you know that I shall be thirty 
next birthday ?” 

‘And what’s that, mothie ?— 
nothing! Emma Hayes is two 
months younger than I am, and 
her mother is fifty. Besides, you 
ought to keep yourself young, be- 
cause of Hugh.’ 

‘May! what do you mean?’ 

‘Why, mothie, he won’t grow 
older in heaven, you know; and 
when you meet him, don’t you 
think he would rather you were 
nice, and jolly and young, instead 
of crabbed and old ? 

‘Oh, May! don’t! 
darling !—I forgot !’ 

But it was such speeches as 
these that bound me each day 
nearer to my child. She had grown 
up so completely one with me; 
she had shared my thoughts and 
feelings so unreservedly, that we 
were much more like two sisters, 
in our intercourse with each other, 
than like a mother and daughter. 
She always spoke openly of her 
dead father to me, and with the 
greatest certainty of our all three 
being reunited as one family in the 
world to come, until space and 
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time would appear to dwindle into 
nothing, and our meeting with 
Hugh as a thing of to-morrow. No 
wonder that I loved to talk with 
her. 

‘Only fancy, mothie,’ she would 
say, ‘ how surprised Hugh will be 
when you show me to him! He 
won’t believe I’m his child—will 
he? He'll say, “ Nonsense! why 
she’s twice as big as you are, 
Katie |’ 

‘ But you are very like him, my 
May. He will recognise you by 
your face.’ 

‘I shall know him, mothie, I’m 
sure; and I shall rush at him and 
say, “ Hugh! I love you, though 
I’ve never seen you!” But I ex- 
pect he won’t look at me whilst 
you’re there.’ 

‘My own child! we belong 
equally to him. He can never 
separate you from me in his 
thoughts, I’m sure.’ 

‘Do you think he knows I’m 
born ?’ 

‘I hope so! Oh, I do hope so! 
It has been my great comfort to 
think he sees us both, May.’ 

‘ Then I’m sure he does, mothie ; 
because God would never let you 
feel the comfort, unless there was 
some reason for it. Perhaps he’s 
in this room now!’ 

‘I wish I could believe it.’ 

‘ Do believe it, mothie! Perhaps 
the belief will bring him here! 
Perhaps he is waiting to hear you 
speak to him. I wouldn’t be 
frightened if I were to see him: 
I should be glad. It seems so 
strange to have a father, and yet 
not to be able to see him till you 
go to heaven !’ 

It was conversations such as 
these which grew out of the per- 
fect familiarity existing between 
May and me, and which made me 
feel sometimes as if my dear dead 
boy were really not gone from 
amongst us, but only hidden by 
some earthly vapour which needed 
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Death to clear from before our 
eyes. 

But I am wandering from the 
evening of the Chesters’ dinner- 
party. I let my child clasp the 
pearls on my neck and arms, above 
the black velvet dress I wore; and 
then, with many an injunction to 
make herself happy, and many an 
asseveration that I should be home 
early, I departed to the house of 
my friends. It was a very large 
gathering, for the Chesters had 
been resident so long in Brussels 
that they knew half the town. 

I was taken in to dinner by an 
old French gentleman who was on 
his way to Paris, and who, finding 
I had visited that city, drew from 
me some slight details of the 
occasion which took me there. 
Whereupon we got into a most 
interesting conversation (to me) 
concerning the cemetery of Pére- 
la-Chaise (to which I had never 
yet summoned up courage to pay 
a pilgrimage), and my companion 
ended by promising me to go there 
himself on his return home, and 
send me word of the condition in 
which he might find my husband’s 
grave, and what it might require 
in the way of being repaired. I 
talked so long and earnestly on 
this subject with my new ac- 
quaintance, that I hardly took any 
notice of the dinner, or the rest of 
the company; still I could not 
help occasionally feeling (in the 
way that one does feel without see- 
ing) that other eyes were on me; 
and once or twice, on glancing up, 
I suddenly encountered the gaze 
of a gentleman who was seated 
on the opposite side of the table, 
divided from me by a large épergne 
of hothouse flowers. I can see 
now, a8 I recall the circumstance, 
the large dark eyes bent upon me 
from a face half hidden by crimson 
geraniums, and white camellias, 
and green ferns; and can re- 
member the little start I gave at 
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each encounter, and how quickly 
my opposite neighbour withdrew 
his gaze, and turned with some 
careless question to his next com- 
panion. Once I thought that I 
must have been talking too loud, 
and lowered my voice in conse- 
quence; but the fear did not 
trouble me much, nor did I even 
remember the fact until quite the 
middle of the evening, when Mr. 
Chester brought the same gentle- 
man up to introduce to me. 

‘Lord Eustace Annerley wishes 
to be presented to you, Mrs. Power,’ 
he said formally; and then hur- 
riedly whispering in my ear, he 
went on: ‘ Awfully good fellow; 
son of the Earl of Riversdale; 
knows your husband’s family; 
must make great friends with him,’ 
and left me to my fate. 

I was not quite such a Goth as 
I had been, but I was still ridicu- 
lously shy with strangers; and as 
Lord Eustace bowed and stood 
before me, I felt myself redden up 
to the roots of my hair, and every 
topic of conversation quietly slip 
out of my head. 

My companion, however, did 
not appear to be afflicted with the 
same complaint. The large dark 
eyes, I felt, were bent full upon 
me, although mine were nervously 
examining the lace on my pocket- 
handkerchief. 

‘I have been wishing for the 
pleasure of an introduction to you 
all the evening,’ he commenced : ‘I 
should have asked for one long 
before, had you not been so sur- 
rounded by admirers there did not 
appear a chance of getting near you.’ 

‘Only Monsieur Odot,’ I began, 
explanatorily. 

‘ Ah, the old French gentleman. 
I watched you holding a most ab- 
sorbing conversation with him at 
dinner. You had no eyes nor ears 
for any one else: the rest of the 
a could only look on and envy 
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* We were not speaking of a very 
enviable subject,’ I said, with a 
sigh, ‘though it interested me. 
He was telling me about my hus- 
band’s grave in Pére-la-Chaise.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ exclaimed 
Lord Eustace: gravely; ‘I should 
not have mentioned it so care- 
lessly. I had no idea, of course, 
of the topic of your conversation. 
I hope you will forgive me!’ 

‘ There is nothing to forgive. It 
all happened a long time ago. Mr. 
Chester says you are acquainted 
with some of my husband's family.’ 

‘I knew one member of it—and 
a fine young fellow he was; but 
he died—let me see—oh! twenty 
years ago. We were at school to- 
gether in Ireland. His name was 
Hugh Power. He was a son of 
the late Sir Thomas Power, of 
Gentian’s Cross.’ 

‘ But that was my Hugh!’ I ex- 
claimed breathlessly. ‘It isn’t 
twenty years—it will be only 
fifteen years next June since he 
died !—and it was of his grave I 
was speaking to Monsieur Odot.’ 

‘ Your husband? Are you really 
Hugh Power’s widow? You must 
forgive my ignorance, Mrs. Power, 
but though I did hear something 
of it at the time, I really never 
realised the fact that poor old 
Hugh was married. He was such 
a perfect boy !—and it seems such 
ages ago since it occurred. Why, 
we were exactly the same age.’ 

I looked at him in astonishment. 
It seemed incredible that Hugh 
should have been as old as Lord 
Eustace, had he lived. And yet, 
of course he was right. He was a 
fine-looking man, himself, of six- 
and-thirty; and dear Hugh had 
been one-and-twenty when we 
married. 

‘Indeed he was my husband,’ 
I went on, anxious to convince 
Lord Eustace of the fact. ‘We 
had only been married a few weeks 
when he died of typhoid fever.’ 
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* But—forgive me for mention- 
ing such a thing—you look so 
very young, Mrs. Power. I was 
astonished when I heard you had 
been married at all.’ 

‘I am six years younger than 
Hugh,’ I answered; ‘ but I have 
been fifteen years a widow. I 
have a daughter of fourteen,’ I 
added eagerly. 

‘Nonsense! I cannot believe it.’ 

‘Ask Mr. Chester, then. And 
she is so like Hugh, Lord Eustace. 
You must see her. I am sure you 
would recognise his features at 
once.’ 

‘I shall be delighted to have 
the opportunity of doing so. Still, 
it appears incredible to me—you 
with a daughter of fourteen. You 
must look like sisters.’ 

‘Some people say we do,’ I 
answered with a quiet laugh. 

‘Fancy your being my old 
friend Hugh’s wife,’ he went on 
with genuine interest. ‘It must 
have been sympathy that attracted 
me to you from the first. Did 
you never hear him speak of Eus- 
tace Annerley ?’ 

‘Ido not remember. He was 
with the Reverend Mr. Dean at 
Guildford when I met him. He 
did not often speak to me of his 
former schooldays.’ 

‘Ah! we were both very 
naughty boys, I am sorry to say, 
and expelled together from Par- 
nassus House, in Dublin. And so 
poor old Hugh married at one- 
and-twenty. What did his parents 
say to that, Mrs. Power ?’ 

This question paved the way 
for the discussion of a subject in 
which I felt quite at home; and 
Lord Eustace Annerley having 
taken a seat beside me, I launched 
out into a long history of my 
courtship, marriage, and subse- 
quent troubles until, I think, he 
must have known almost as much 
about them asI did. He listened 
very attentively, pulling his long 


moustaches thoughtfully as he did 
so; and I had leisure during that 
conversation to notice what a mar- 
vellously handsome man he was, 
although his beauty made no dif- 
ference to my feelings respecting 
him. All I could think of was, 
that he had known and loved my 
Hugh. 

‘You interest me wonderfully, 
Mrs. Power,’ he remarked as I 
brought my story to a conclusion. 
‘It was a happy chance that 
brought me to my old friend 
Chester’s this evening. I am 
only passing through Brussels.’ 

‘You do not live here, then?’ 
I said with some disappointment. 

‘Oh dear, no! Iam supposed 
to live on my father’s estate in 
Wicklow, but, in reality, I am 
here, there, and everywhere. It’s 
a great misfortune to be an eldest 
son, Mrs. Power. My brothers, 
Jack and Sidney, who have to 
work for their living, are infi- 
nitely happier than I am, who 
have positively nothing to do.’ : 

* You are not married, then? 

‘No, thank—I mean, unfor- 
tunately, I am not. I suppose I 
shall have to marry some day, but 
I have not been able to meet a 
lady yet who suited me.’ 

‘ How fastidious you must be!’ 

‘ Excuse me, not at all. I see 
lots of nice girls, but they won’t 
have me.’ 

‘Have you ever asked them, 
Lord Eustace ? 

He looked slyly at me. In 
every line of his face one could 
read he was not a marrying man— 
that if he ever did marry, it would 
be by force rather than inclina- 
tion. 

‘Constantly. I’m always being 
refused; and here I am, at six- 
and-thirty, a miserable bachelor. 
I have not been so fortunate as 
my friend Hugh, you see, Mrs. 
Power.’ 

I did not relish his using that 
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name in a jesting manner, and 
turned the subject. 

‘I should like you to see my 
little girl before you leave Brus- 
sels.’ 

‘I mean to make a point of 
seeing your little girl, if you will 
permit me. On what day may I 
have the honour of calling upon 
you?’ 

Now of late years I had made 
a rule of always remaining at 
home on Tuesday afternoons to 
receive my friends, and my little 
réunions, give’ in a country 
where such gatherings are so 
much better understood and at- 
tended than in England, were 
quite noted throughout Brussels. 
Coffee and cakes, a little music— 
but always good music—an oppor- 
tunity for a little flirting, and a 


great deal of conversation, were: 


all the inducements my Tuesdays 
held out to my guests, yet week 
after week my rooms were filled 
with the best people in Brussels, 
and many a day and evening of 
amusement grew out of the meet- 
ings and arrangements those after- 
noons engendered. May and I 
tried the same plan once, years 
afterwards, in Ireland, and found 
our invitations so coldly responded 
to that we relinquished the idea 
in despair: a couple of old maids 
in muddy boots, who looked in 
on their way to the town, and the 
mother of a large family, who 
hadn’t a moment to spare, con- 
stituting the average success of 
our ‘at homes.” But English 
people, as a rule, do not know 
how much they lose by an exhi- 
bition of the national ‘ reserve’ 
on which the majority pride them- 
selves, and which, interpreted, 
simply means a want of sociability 
and an excess of ill-breeding which 
prevents their ever thoroughly 
knowing what it is to enjoy the 
society of their fellow-creatures. 

I would have asked Lord Eu- 


stace to make one of my guests on 
the following Tuesday, but that 
he had intimated his intention of 
leaving Brussels beforehand, and 
that he would not see May there. 

I told him so. 

‘But may I not stay in Brus- 
sels if I like? he replied, with 
a comical pretence of asking a 
favour. 

* Of course,’ I stammered ; ‘ only 
I thought—I imagined that you 
said———’ 

‘That I was only passing 
through? Exactly. So I was, 
because I had no inducement to 
stay longer. But I am my own 
master, Mrs. Power; and if you 
will permit me to attend your 
reception next Tuesday j 

‘But you won’t see May,’ I in- 
terrupted him with. ‘She only 
comes home from the convent 
where she is being educated on 
Saturdays and Sundays. And you 
must see May.’ 

‘I must see May,’ repeated Lord 
Eustace. ‘Then that entails my 
remaining here till next Saturday. 
Not a very great hardship, Mrs. 
Power; particularly if you will 
help me to pass the time plea- 
santly. Do you skate?” 

It was one of the few amuse- 
ments in which I felt I might join 
without loss of dignity. Many 
ladies, much older and more ma- 
tronly in appearance than myself, 
skated daily on the lake in the 
Jardins Zoologiques, and for 
some winters past, ever since May 
had been able to skate with me, 
I had regularly indulged in this 
healthy and exciting exercise. 

‘ I do indeed,’ I answered eagerly, 
‘and so does my little girl. We 
were on the lake for three hours 
this afternoon. May wore a Polish 
costume. She looks so pretty in 
it. I believe she is considered one 
of the best skaters here.’ 

‘A Polish costume!’ repeated 
Lord Eustace. 
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* Yes, of dark-blue cloth and 
fur. By the way, she nearly had 
an accident, the darling. She was 
run down by a couple of boys, and 
would have been thrown right into 
the water where the ice is broken 
—so she tells me—had it not 
been for a gentleman on the bank 
who stopped her by catching at 
her pelisse. It has made me s0 
nervous! I shall not be able to 
let her go out of my sight on the 
ice again.’ 

‘It was I,’ cried my companion. 
‘I am so glad.’ 

* Was it you who saved her?’ 

‘“ Saved” is rather too strong 
a term to use. It was I who 
caught at her skirts as she was 
passing. I was sitting on the 
bank, strapping one of my skates, 
when I saw the boys run up 
against her from behind. And 
so that was really your daughter! 
What a curious coincidence. She 
would have had a nasty ducking, 
poor child, if she had been pushed 
into that hole. It should be pro- 
tected in some way.’ 

* Oh, how can I ever thank you 
enough!’ I exclaimed. ‘I tried to 
find the gentleman who had rescued 
her, but May couldn’t point him 
out. What shall I say to convince 
you of my gratitude ?’ 

‘Simply nothing, Mrs. Power. 
It was the commonest act pos- 
sible. I merely put out my hand. 
But I remember the furred pelisse 
distinctly, and the long fair hair. 
She seemed to be a very pretty 
little girl.’ 

‘Oh, she is lovely,’ I said, en- 
thusiastically. ‘She is the image 
of her poor dear father. If I 
wished you to see her before, Lord 
Eustace, I wish it doubly now. 
Could you come in to-morrow 
afternoon? We generally have a 
couple of quiet hours on Sunday 
between the times for going to 
church.’ 

‘I shall be delighted, I’m sure,’ 


replied Lord Eustace, and I re- 
turned home quite in a glow of 
gratitude, and full of praises of 
my new acquaintance. 

I found my child sitting up for 
me, devouring a novel. 

‘Oh, you naughty May! why 
weren’t you in bed two hours 
ago?” 

‘Oh, you naughty mothie! why 
weren’t you home when you said 
you would be? 

‘Am I later than usual, dar- 
ling ?’ 

‘Well, it’s one o’clock ma’am, 
and you are generally in bed by 
eleven. Was Mrs. Chester’s birth- 
day party more than usually de- 
lightful, that it made you forget 
the time ? Who was there?’ 

Whereupon I launched into a 
description of the fascinating 
stranger who had been at school 
with my Hugh, and felt so power- 
ful an interest in his widow and 
daughter. 

‘And only fancy, darling,’ I 
concluded, ‘Lord Eustace is the 
gentleman who saved you from 
falling under the ice this after- 
noon. I could have gone down on 
my knees to him when I heard it.’ 

‘Is he?’ said May, in a tone of 
disappointment; ‘why, mothie, 
you said he was handsome!’ 

‘So he is handsome,’ I re- 
sponded, with a blush. 

‘ Well, he can’t be the same 
man then that caught me by the 
skirt to-day. He was quite old 
and black !’ 

‘ Old and black, darling ” 

‘Well, you know what I mean, 
mothie. Black hair and eyes and 
a beard, and as old as—oh, quite 
as old as Mr. Chester.’ 

* Nonsense, May,’ I said, laugh- 
ing, but I was half crying and 
laughing too. ‘Lord Eustace is 
just the same age as your dear 
father would have been—thirty- 
six. It is the prime of a man’s 
life, dear.’ 
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Is it, mothie? Well, he looked 
old tome. And I didn’t like him 
altogether either.’ 

‘ That is very ungrateful, May.’ 

‘Oh, of course I’m glad he 
pulled me up in time, only you 
said he was handsome. Are you 
coming to bed, mothie? I’m so 
tired ’—she finished with a yawn. 
And in talking over, with my 
child, the events of the past week, 
I almost forgot Lord Eustace An- 
nerley. 

But he did not permit us to 
forget him. True to a minute he 
presented himself before me the 
next afternoon. I looked at him 
as he entered, and could not un- 
derstand May’s evident aversion 
to his appearance. He was cer- 
tainly a very handsome man; of 
medium height and build, his lithe 
muscular figure was yet exceed- 
ingly graceful in its proportions. 
His features were good, his large 
dark eyes, already commented 
upon, being amongst the most 
attractive of them. 

A drooping moustache and short 
crisp beard covered the mouth and 
lower part of the face; but the ex- 
pression in Lord Eustace’s eyes 
was, when he desired it, so soft and 
gentle as to make one feel there 
was no necessity to go farther 
than those eyes for his character. 

He greeted me with some em- 
pressement, and as if he were an 
old friend of the family; as, in- 
deed, I almost felt he had a right 
to consider himself. I had dressed 
my May with the utmost care: 
her fair hair, which she still wore 
loose, flowed over her shoulders ; 
her blue eyes sparkled with mirth 
and curiosity; her cheeks were 
tinged with a soft bloom. She 
looked beautiful, and as I pre- 
sented her to the notice of Lord 
Eustace, I watched his face, and 
saw with pride the surprise and 
pleasure which became apparent 
at the sight of her. 


‘You are right!’ he said, ad- 
dressing me; ‘she is indeed strik- 
ingly like my old friend. So much 
so, indeed, that —that : 

Lord Eustace did not finish his 
sentence, but turning away to the 
window, seemed by the action to 
convey the idea that the first view 
of Hugh’s child had been too much 
for him. 

My heart began to beat in sym- 
pathy with his. I looked down, 
and my lips trembled. 

‘Here is Hugh’s portrait,’ said 
May abruptly, as she detached the 
photograph I have alluded to be- 
fore from its place on the wall, 
and thrust it before Lord Eustace’s 
gaze. 

‘Stop, May! gently, my child,’ 
I said warningly. I feared the 
pictured likeness of my husband 
might have a still greater effect 
upon the stranger. 

‘What nonsense, mothie! If 
he remembers Hugh so well he’ll 
like to see it;’ and without fur- 
ther prefix she placed it in his 
hands. 

‘I can trace a similarity of dis- 
position as well as feature in this 
young lady,’ said Lord Eustace a 
moment after, turning to me and 
smiling; though I thought he 
smiled with an effort. ‘I fancy 
she has inherited not a little of 
our dear Hugh’s impetuosity and 
generous warmth of character—is 
it not so, Mrs. Power ?’ 

‘You judge correctly, Lord 
Eustace. My child is a little 
hasty at times, though you may 
well imagine she is no less dear to 
me for that. We have so grown 
up together (if I may use the ex- 
pression) that we understand each 
other’s natures perfectly, and are 
the very best of friends; are we 
not, dear May?’ I ended affec- 
tionately. 

‘We are indeed, dear Katie!’ 
answered that coolest of young 
ladies, with quite a defiant glance 
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at our new acquaintance; ‘and 
never intend to have any friends 
but each other, do we ? 

‘I don’t need any other,’ I re- 
plied, with a faint laugh. 

‘ But I hope the bond, however 
sacred, admits of a little variation,’ 
said Lord Eustace ; ‘ that there is 
an outside rank of friends into 
which one may hope to gain ad- 
mittance.’ 

‘Oh! of course ’ I com- 
menced, but May interrupted me. 

‘No, there isn’t!’ she said, al- 
most rudely. ‘ Mothie and I are 
perfectly happy by ourselves. We 
don’t want any outsiders, nor any- 
one to interfere between us—do 
we, mothie ? 

‘ My own child! you quite mis- 
understand Lord Eustace. He was 
speaking of our general acquaint- 
ances. You are very fond of Mr. 
and Mrs. Chester, you know—and 
the D’Armvilles, and the Bretins, 
and the Murrays. Weshould often 
feel dull if it were not for the 
kindness of our friends in Brus- 
sels.’ 

‘Oh yes! I don’t mind them,’ she 
said pointedly. Lord Eustace only 
seemed amused by her petulance. 

‘I hope that some day you will 
include me amongst “ them,”’ he 
said, laughing; ‘for I should be 
sorry to remain in your bad graces, 
Miss- May.’ 

‘Pray don’t speak like that,’ I 
urged, with real annoyance. ‘ May 
meant nothing by her thoughtless 
speech. She would indeed be un- 
grateful if she did. Letting alone 
the fact of your having known and 
appreciated her dear father, the 
service you rendered her yesterday 
should insure her kindly feeling. 
May, my darling, that reminds me 
that you have not yet thanked 
Lord Eustace for having saved 
you from a very nasty accident.’ 

‘Oh! I’m sure I’m very much 
obliged to him, mothie.’ 

‘I am sure you ought to be, 





dearest. You might have been 
drowned, except for his prompti- 
tude. The very thought makes 
me shudder!’ 

‘I should have pulled myself 
out if I had tumbled in,’ said May, 
with an affectionate caress. 

‘I’ve no doubt you would have 
proved equal to that occasion, Miss 
May, as you will to any other that 
may fall in your way,’ remarked 
Lord Eustace. ‘And may I ask 
what school you go to?’ 

This question much offended my 
child’s dignity. Fourteen years 
old; and to be asked about her 
school as if she were six! 

‘I do not go to any school,’ she 
replied promptly; ‘I attend the 
classes at the Convent de |’Enfant 
Jésus!’ 

‘Oh indeed ! I beg your pardon. 
And what do your classes consist 
of ? 

‘ Everything.’ 

‘ That leaves a very wide mar- 
gin.’ 

‘ Then you must fill it up your- 
self.’ 

‘May, darling!’ I exclaimed, 
shocked at her pertness, ‘do try 
and answer like a_ reasonable 
being.’ 

‘ Well, mothie, you don’t want a 
list of the week’s exercises, do 
you?’ 

‘I want you to behave like a 
little lady, dear.’ 

‘Miss May is evidently not in a 
humour for talking this afternoon,’ 
said Lord Eustace, with an at- 
tempt to turn it off. ‘ We shall 
be the best of friends before long, 
I foresee that; but she is quite 
right not to bestow her confidence 
before she knows whether it will 
be well placed.’ 

Then he directed his conversa- 
tion entirely to myself, and we 
were soon again deeply engaged 
in reminiscences of the past. Six 
o’clock struck. We had had our 
coffee ; the bells began to ring out 
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for vespers. Still my guest showed 
no signs of moving. 

‘It’s time for church, mothie!’ 
cried May, sans cérémonie, as she 
flung her book to one side, and 
left the room to put on her hat 
and cloak. I half rose. I did not 
like actually to dismiss Lord 
Eustace, yet I could not feel justi- 
fied in neglecting the evening ser- 
vice on his account. 

‘You must not let me detain 
you,’ he said, observing my action. 

‘May and I are accustomed to 
attend vespers,’ I answered apolo- 
getically. ‘ Wedine early on Sun- 
days. Did you intend— would 
it be of any use asking you to 
accompany us, Lord Eustace? We 
always have a little supper on 
our return.’ 

‘You are very good. I should 
have been delighted; but I must 
confess I am not much in the 
habit of attending church,and : 

‘You have been to mass- al- 
ready, I have no doubt.’ 

‘I am not a Catholic, Mrs. 
Power.’ 

‘ Not a Catholic! I am so sorry,’ 
I stammered. 

The news took me quite by sur- 
prise. Somehow, on account of 
his being an Irishman and ac- 
quainted with my husband’s fa- 
mily, it had never entered my head 
to suppose he was a Protestant; 
and the information gave me pain, 
though I could hardly have said 
why. 

‘ Are you so bitter against Pro- 
testants, then ? he asked. 

‘Oh no! God forbid! Only— 
I was unprepared for the intelli- 
gence. It never struck me but 
that you were one of us—having 
been at school with dear Hugh, 
and all!’ 

‘I hope I haven’t sunk in your 
estimation because of my con- 
fession. I would be a Catholic 
twenty times over, sooner than 
do that.’ 





‘ You should not speak so care- 
lessly, Lord Eustace. No! what 
difference can your faith make ? 
You were Hugh’s friend; that is 
enough to make you mine.’ 

I held out my hand as I spoke ; 
and as he took it, he raised it to 
his lips. I was living in a country 
where such an act means little ; so 
I accepted it as courtesy and no- 
thing more. May came in at that 
moment, ready for church, so there 
was no time for further conversa- 
tion. I bade Lord Eustace hastily 
farewell, and prepared to accom- 
pany her to 8. Gudule. But I 
recall, with shame, that I could 
not help my thoughts wandering 
several times during the service 
that followed, to our new acquaint- 
ance; and more than once, as the 
remembrance of his being a Pro- 
testant flashed across my mind, I 
detected myself in giving vent to 
a heavy sigh. Yet, what concern 
on earth was it of mine if Lord 
Eustace Annerley belonged to one 
faith or another ? He was an early 
friend of my dead husband—that 
was the only ground on which we 
had a pretext for knowing one 
another. He stood to May and 
me in that position alone. He 
must be our friend according to 
the love and loyalty he cherished 
for dear Hugh’s memory—nothing 
less nor more. 


CHAPTER XX. 

A NEW FEELING. 
But I could not understand the 
aversion which my child appeared 
to have conceived for Lord Eu- 
stace. It was without grounds— 
inexplicable. Her manner during 
their interview had annoyed me— 
much more on account of my pride 
in her, and anxiety that every one 
should admire her as I did, than 
any other feeling; and, as we sat 
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at supper together that evening, I 
reverted to the subject. 

‘ May, darling! whatever made 
you so curt with Lord Eustace 
this afternoon ? 

‘I don’t like him, mothie !’ 

‘But why, my child? He had 
evidently every desire to make 
friends with you; but you spoke 
quite rudely to him sometimes.’ 

‘I don’t want to make friends 
with him.’ 

‘That doesn’t sound like your- 
self, May; you generally behave 
so nicely in society. And the mere 
fact of his having been your dear 
father’s friend ; 

‘Oh! what does he care about 
my father, mothie? He only says 
it to please you. It’s all humbug. 
If he had really cared so much 
about Hugh, do you suppose he 
would have lived fifteen years 
without discovering he had left a 
widow and child ?” 

That thought had never struck 
me before. In some things my 
child was practically more a wo- 
man of the world than I was. 

‘He was a very young man at 
the time, May, and perhaps he 
did not care so much; but as we 
get on in life, we know better 
what the loss of a true friend 
means. Lord Eustace was cer- 
tainly affected at the sight of you 
and the picture.’ 

‘ He turned away to the window, 
you mean; that’s easy enough to 
do.’ 

‘My darling child! you are 
terribly prejudiced against the 
poor man. What on earth can 
have made youso? What do you 
see to dislike in him so much?’ 

‘I can’t tell you, mothie. He’s 
got evil eyes!’ 

‘May! his eyes are beautiful!’ 

‘Well, that’s a difference of 
opinion, you see. J don’t think 
so. Then he has a horrid way of 
looking at one—all round the 
corner.’ 
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‘One would imagine he squinted!’ 
I said, laughing. 

‘No; I suppose he’s handsome, 
as faces go. But after all, mothie, 
what do I know about gentlemen ?’ 

‘ You’re generally polite to them, 
May.’ 

‘In a way, perhaps. But we 
don’t want them bothering here; 
do we, darling?’ 

She left her seat, and came to 
my side as she spoke, kneeling 
down and laying her dear head on 
my breast. ‘ We’re very happy here 
together, mothie, and I’m worth 
all the gentlemen in the world to 
you—ain’t I? 

Her question startled me as if I 
had been doing something wrong. 

‘My own child, yes !—who ever 
thought otherwise? But we must 
be civil to the outer world occa- 
sionally, darling, or we shall get 
the character of being bears.’ 

‘ Ah, Idon’t mind people coming 
on Tuesdays—that’s the day for 
nuisances ; but I don’t like having 
our Sundays cut up. Don’t let 
Lord Eustace come again on Sun- 
day, mothie! That’s our day— 
yours and mine.’ 

‘He shan’t,’ I said fervently, as 
I embraced her, and remembered, 
with a slight pang of self-reproach, 
that this was the first occasion on 
which our Sunday seclusion had 
been broken in upon by any one. 

On Tuesday morning a basket of 
the most beautiful hothouse flowers, 
for the decoration of my rooms, 
was left at our door with Lord 
Eustace Annerley’s compliments. 

I considered the attention both 
kind and flattering, and I told 
Lord Eustace so when we met in 
the afternoon. 

‘It is nothing,’ he said care- 
lessly ; ‘I am only glad you liked 
them. But one thing I truly re- 
gret, Mrs. Power, and that is the 
absence of your little girl from the 
assembly. I see she does not like 
me; but I am determined to use 


























every means in my power to over- 
come the feeling.’ 

‘Oh, Lord Eustace! I trust you 
will forgive her childish pertness. 
I am afraid she has been rather 
spoilt. She can hardly be aware 
how rude her manner seems.’ 

‘Do you think I could cherish 
any feelings but those of kindness 
towards Hugh’s child? Indeed, 
you don’t know me! So bent am 
I on making friends with Miss 
May, that I have delayed my de- 
parture from Brussels on purpose.’ 

‘Youn are too good!’ I mur- 
mured. 

‘Not at all: I do it to please 
myself. If this frost holds out, I 
shall be on the ice next Saturday 
with a peace-offering in my hand, 
before which I hope even Miss 
May’s coolness will be found to 
melt.’ 

‘I only trust you may meet 
with all the gratitude your kind- 
ness deserves. She is a very dear 
child, as you will say when you 
know her.’ 

‘I have not the least doubt of 
it. With such parents, she could 
not be otherwise than dear. Do 
you intend to skate before Satur- 
day, Mrs. Power? 

‘I hope to be on the ice to- 
morrow.’ 

I knew when I said this that 
Lord Eustace meant to meet me 
there, but I could not conceive 
that in so public a place, where I 
was in the midst of all my ac- 
quaintance, there could be any 
harm in his doing so. On the 
contrary, I was flattered by the 
evident desire this man evinced to 
gain my friendship, and I was 
anxious to make up to him for 
May’s rudeness by proving I did 
not share her unreasonable dis- 
like. We saw each other more than 
once during that week; but I did 
not tell my child so when we met 
the following Saturday after- 
noon, nor was Lord Eustace’s 
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name mentioned between us. As 
soon as May reached home, she 
changed her dress for skating, 
and we proceeded to the Jardins 
Zoologiques together. Skaters in 
England have little idea of the 
height of enjoyment that exer- 
cise can reach in a climate where 
the frost will be unbroken for six 
or eight weeks together, and where 
the utmost care is taken to pre- 
serve the ice in good condition. In 
so changeable a temperature as 
ours, it is impossible to make 
arrangements for skating parties, 
except from day to day, with any 
certainty of carrying them out; 
but in Holland and Belgiun, it is 
so common to be able to skate the 
whole winter, that all sorts of 
amusements are inaugurated upon 
the ice. In Brussels, especially, 
there was always something going 
on; and fairs, concerts, or fétes by 
torchlight were events of every- 
day occurrence. The dresses pre- 
pared for such occasions also were 
both fantastic and pretty, so that 
the surface of the frozen lake at 
the Jardins Zoologiques often pre- 
sented a medley of national and 
fancy costumes. 

May delighted in these gather- 
ings, and dire were her lamenta- 
tions at the first symptom of a 
thaw. Her practised skating, fan- 
ciful dress, and sweet face ren- 
dered her an object of attraction 
to both visitors and residents, and 
I was never more proud than when 
I followed in her wake, listening 
to the complimentary remarks 
that were made upon her from all 
sides. 

‘There’s a lovely girl!’ some 
one would observe, as she skimmed 
past him. 

* By Jove, yes! How well she 
skates, too! Doing the outside 
edge like a bird! Wonder if she’s 
English.’ 

‘ Not much doubt of that, man. 
You never saw a Belgian with such 
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limbs. I should like to know her 
name.’ 

‘What’s the use? She’s most 
likely some heavy swell. But she’s 
the prettiest girl I’ve seen here 
out and out.’ 

And they never seemed to guess 
that the little woman in black 
velvet and sable who hovered 
about them as they spoke was the 
mother of the girl they had been 
admiring. That shows how sel- 
dom they can have looked at me, 
after her. Had they scrutinised my 
face they must have detected the 
maternal love and pride that were 
glowing there. 

On the afternoon in question, 
May, as usual, had flown at least 
three times round the lake before 
I had got my skates on. When I 
joined her, I found she was talk- 
ing with Lord Eustace Annerley, 
and, to my surprise, amicably. 

‘Look what Lord Eustace has 
given me, mothie!’ she said, as 
I came up with them; ‘isn’t it 
kind ?” 

She held an open morocco case 
towards me as she spoke, contain- 
ing a brooch and earrings set with 
turquoises. They were not very 
valuable trinkets, perhaps, but 
they were just the pretty, showy 
things that would take a child’s 
fancy, and May had never had 
any ornaments of her own before. 
There were, indeed, certain heavy, 
valuable, sombre sets of diamonds 
and emeralds waiting for her com- 
ing of age in her Irish home; but 
she did not even know of their 
existence, and jewelry of any sort 
had had no uses for her hitherto. 
I saw her dear eyes sparkling as 
she contemplated the pretty blue 
stones, and an expression, not un- 
like regret that she had treated 
the donor of them with rudeness, 
already stealing over her coun- 
tenance. 

‘ Aren’t they pretty, mothie— 
isn’t it kind? she repeated. 


‘They are beautiful, darling; 
and it is more than kind of Lord 
Eustace. Indeed, I think I ought 
to scold him for spending so much 
money on a very naughty little 
girl.’ 

I looked up at Lord Eustace as 
I spoke, but his eyes met mine in 
mild reproach. 

‘ Please don’t make any unplea- 
sant allusions, Mrs. Power. May 
and I are going to be great friends 
henceforth and for ever; indeed, I 
shouldn’t wonder if we ended in a 
violent flirtation—eh, May ?” 

‘ They are lovely,’ said my child, 
alluding to the trinkets, and not 
noticing the question put to her. 

‘And flowers, too, May? you 
are a lucky gir!,’ I remarked, see- 
ing that Lord Eustace held a small 
bouquet in his hand. 

* The flowers are for you—if you 
will accept them,’ he said ina low 
voice, turning to myself. 

I laughed — and perhaps I 
blushed a little with pleasure and 
surprise—as I fastened the bou- 
quet in the bosom of my dress; 
but when I looked up again I was 
startled by the steadfast gaze with 
which May was regarding me. 

‘Hold these, mothie,’ she ex- 
claimed abruptly, as she thrust 
the case of jewelry in my hand; 
‘I’m going to speak to Jeanne 
d’Armville. I can’t stand still any 
longer.’ 

And she was off from my side 
like an arrow from a bow. 

‘ Did she thank you ? I inquired 
of my companion, though without 
lifting my eyes. 

‘I require no thanks, dear Mrs. 
Power. If you are pleased I am 
more than repaid.’ 

‘I cannot help being gratified 
by any kindness shown to my 
child.’ 

‘I thought so — therefore, in 
my small way, I tried to show it. 
Your friendship is not to be gained 
without May’s. I see that plainly. 
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Therefore May’s friendship must 
be gained at any risks.’ 

I was flattered at the compli- 
ment, but I resented the imputa- 
tion. 

‘IL hope you do not think my 
little girl is mercenary ?” 

‘Not at all. But she is achild, 
and children must be won by ap- 
pealing to their senses. We, who 
have lived and suffered, speak to 
each other through the medium of 
our spirits. If they hold mutual 
intercourse, no outward sign is 
needed of the feeling we bear to- 
wards each other. That is what 
the world calls sympathy, Mrs. 
Power. But how can you expect 
a young girl who has never loved 
or lost to sympathise with those 
who have? She may feel for them 
—she cannot feel with them.’ 

‘ You speak as though you had 
loved and lost, Lord Eustace.’ 

‘I have done both, though not 
in the sense you mean. I have 
never truly been what people call 
“in love,” Mrs. Power. I am a 
very lonely man in consequence. 
I often long for the comfort and 
rest of a home, and the sight of 
such happiness as exists between 
you and your child makes me feel 
hard and envious.’ 

‘ It should not have that effect. 
We are indeed very happy, but 
such happiness is not unattainable. 
It may come to you some day, 
and through the same sources. I 
hope it may.’ 

‘Thank you. But I am not 
sanguine. I am afraid I have 
lived too long now to change my 
habits with impunity. I could 
not put up with all the airs and 
graces ofa fashionable girl. Matri- 
mony does not always go smoothly 
at first, Mrs. Power. It takes time 
to make people go in double har- 
ness quietly; and I am too old 
to care about the fuss of quarrel- 
ling and. making up again, and re- 
linquishing one’s own will to the 
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will of another. It does not ap- 
pear worth while to me.’ 

He looked so handsome and 
lazy and insouciant as he said 
this, I could not help laughing. 

‘ But need marriage necessarily 
bring quarrelling in its train, Lord 
Eustace? All girls are not de- 
termined to have their own way. 
I cannot believe that had dear 
Hugh lived we should ever have 
had a serious difference.’ 

‘Perhaps not. But Hugh, even 
at twenty, was a thoroughly care- 
less, easy-going, happy-tempered 
fellow, who would as soon have 
thought of striking a woman as 
thwarting her.’ 

‘He was the most generous, 
warm-hearted darling that ever 
lived,’ I cried enthusiastically. 
‘No one knows what my Hugh 
was except myself.’ 

* Exactly so, dear Mrs. Power ; 
and so for the space of four 
weeks you did not quarrel. Mind! 
I do not mean to say you ever 
would have done so, but you had 
not a very severe trial, had you ?” 

‘No; but had he lived to be 
eighty, I couldn’t have crossed 
my Hugh. He was so sweet and 
sunny.’ 

‘I know he was, and so I be- 
lieve were you. Your sunniness 
would have had a large share 
in the preservation of domestic 
peace. My poor friend, had he 
lived, would have been the most 
fortunate of men; perhaps, too 
fortunate, and that is why he was 
taken.’ 

‘Oh, do you think happiness 
can spoil our lives? I think misery 
does. My life, except for May, 
has been useless since my darling 
died,’ 

‘You speak of your life as 
though it were ended, when it has 
but just begun.’ 

‘I am thirty years old, Lord 
Eustace.’ 

‘What is thirty! You have 
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many years of happiness, I trust, 
before you yet. You will begin 
a new life some day, Mrs. Power. 
Perhaps a brighter one than you 
have yet thought possible.’ 

‘ Nothing could be brighter than 
the life that is ended.’ 

‘ But you may be better fitted 
to enjoy the brightness. Depend 
upon it, that at fifteen years of 
age, we have not the capability of 
enjoying ourselves to the fullest 
extent.’ 

* I had’ 

‘ You thought you had! You 
will live to be undeceiyed. I 
thought, a week ago, that Brussels 
held nothing to interest me. I 
am fain to confess already I was 
in the wrong. Who can tell what 
the future holds for him? You 


know the old saying, “ Nothing 
is certain but death.” ’ 

‘ Mothie, darling, are you going 
to stand here all day ? exclaimed 
May, as she skated up to me. 
‘ You know how you suffered last 
time you got chilled upon the ice. 
The Chesters are on the other side 
of the lake; and Jeanne d’Arm- 
ville wants to know if I can go to 
tea there on Wednesday. Come 
and speak to them, mothie. Every 
one is asking where you are;’ 
and without further parley, May 
slipped her arm through mine, 
and with a bow to Lord Eustace 
Annerley, we skated off together 
to join her friends. But I could 
not forget the words he had 
spoken tome. They rang in my 
ears for days afterwards. 


(To be continued.) 




















